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THEMES & METHODS: THE EARLY STORIES 
OF THOMAS MANN 


By Howarp NEMEROV 


The art work has, to begin with, its own form, its own 
finish, and represents an achievement in itself. Retrospectively, 
however, each work by a master has an additional significance 
as an episode or chapter in the development of his art; that 
voyage of discovery whose three-fold goal is to liberate, eluci- 
date, and universalize the author’s characteristic obsession with 
certain figures, materials, means of composition. 

The reader’s retracing the steps of this journey, though he 
profit, like any historian, solely from the wisdom of hindsight, 
is a process not without interest; one gets a view, even if it is a 
fictive view, of things which had seemed deep and hidden in 
each individual work, but which now become apparent in the 
whole series; one gets a view of the necessity within what had 
looked arbitrary; it is an exercise in the ‘reading of destinies.’ 
The reader is privileged to make, rapidly and with some ease 
though at greatly diminished intensity, some of the discoveries 
which his author must have made painfully and laboriously 
over many years; and he thus participates vicariously, as well 
as he may, in the idea of creation. For the author himself does 
not begin with “‘a world,” ready-made and waiting only to be 
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described; he begins rather with an impulse, a tendency, a se- 
cret which is secret also from himself and can express itself only 
indirectly, in the work, by means of the work. 

Rapidly and very generally resuming Thomas Mann’s career 
in fiction, from the somber naturalism of Buddenbrooks 
through the symbolic and allegorical fabrics of The Magic 
Mountam and Doctor Faustus, the triumphant “God-invention” 
of Joseph and His Brothers, the miracle-tales of The Trans- 
posed Heads and The Holy Sinner, to the satyr-play of Felix 
Krull which crowns and in a sense redeems the entire oeuvre, 
we are struck not only by the immense reach of this author’s 
development, but also by the great constancy at all times domi- 
nant over it. Beginning, as it were, with original sin in the 
shape of the artist’s expulsion from a Nineteenth Century bour- 
geois Eden, the fatally corrupting flaw of knowledge, the re- 
flexive splitting-off of consciousness from self, becomes the 
dialectical instrument for re-creating history, gradually expand- 
ing to take in the furthest realms of power, politics and the 
practical life. To say something of the beginnings of all this, 
of how much of it, to hindsight at any rate, is already present 
at the start, is the object of this essay. 

Disappointed lovers of life and the world, those whose love 
has turned to hatred or to cynicism, those whose love is an 
abject and constantly tormenting surrender in the face of scorn, 
those whose love masquerades as indifference and superiority 
which a chance encounter will destroy —such are the protag- 
onists of Mann’s early stories. 

Perhaps the simplest expression of the type occurs in “Little 
Herr Friedemann” (1897). Deformed by an accident in in- 
fancy, Friedemann learns by the age of sixteen that love is not 
for him. Very well, he will settle for what remains when that is 
subtracted: the innocent pleasure one takes in nature; the al- 
most equally innocent pleasures afforded by books, music, and 
especially the theater. And so he lives quietly until he is thirty, 
when he meets a woman whose beauty becomes his obsession, 
and whose scorn for his hump-backed, pigeon-breasted self 
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causes him to take his own life. But her scorn can gain this 
final power only after her kindness has broken through his 
carefully constructed defenses: 


“Thirty years old,” she repeated. “And those thirty 
years were not happy ones?” 

Little Herr Friedemann shook his head, his lips quiv- 
ered. 

“No,” he said, “that was all lies and my imagination.” 


With the help of “lies and imagination” he has composed 
for all these years a disciplined, critical life not without ele- 
gance, a life based precisely upon his infirmity and what it has 
forbidden him. In this life, love is characterized as “an attack,” 
and associated with physical symptoms of fever and fatigue. 
It is not so much the woman Gerda who destroys Herr Friede- 
mann, as it is what she evokes from within him in the way of 
the forbidden, the long-buried will-to-live which is for him a 
mortal sickness. There is in this figure, with his masochistic 
stoicism, his deliberate self-limitation, his rigid intelligence, al- 
ready much of Aschenbach, whose more elaborate destiny in 
“Death in Venice” is similarly grounded on the clash of archaic 
impulses with the prohibitions of civilization, art, and intellect, 
to say nothing of a certain physical debility. 

The same revelation, the same knowledge of scornful be- 
trayal on the part of the beloved, destroys the hero of “Little 
Lizzy” (1897), the lawyer Jacoby, whose disability in life it is 
to be enormously, grotesquely, painfully fat, and to despise 
himself on this account. His life is an endless apology, a will 
to humiliation (in this he a little resembles, as he does also in 
some physical respects, Chekhov’s Andrew Ephimich in “Ward 
No. 6”; and compare the figure of Wehsal in The Magic 
Mountain), and he is most abject in his love for his wife, who 
betrays him with a musician, Alfred Lautner. It is the sudden 
knowledge of this betrayal which brings about Jacoby’s death, 
as his wife and her lover compel him to participate in some 
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amateur theatricals as “Little Lizzy,” “a chanteuse in a red satin 
baby frock.” 

It is worth dwelling in some detail on the crisis of this story, 
because it brings together a number of characteristic elements 
and makes of them a curious, riddling compound obscurely 
but centrally significant for Mann’s work. 

The wife, Amra, and her lover are both savagely portrayed, 
she as incarnate sensuality, “voluptuous” and “indolent,” pos- 
sibly “a mischief maker,” with “a kind of luxurious cunning” 
to set against her apparent simplicity, her “birdlike brain.” 
Lautner, for his part, “belonged to the present-day race of small 
artists, who do not demand the utmost of themselves,” and 
the bitter description of the type includes such epithets as 
“wretched little poseurs,” the devastating indictment “they do 
not know how to be wretched decently and in order,” and the 
somewhat extreme prophecy, so far not fulfilled: “They will 
be destroyed.” 

The trick these two play upon Jacoby reveals their want not 
simply of decency but of imagination as well. His appearance 
as Lizzy evokes not amusement but horror in the audience; it is 
a spectacle absolutely painful, an epiphany of the suffering 
flesh unredeemed by spirit, untouched by any spirit other than 
abasement and humiliation. At the same time the multiple trans- 
vestitism involved —the fat man as girl and as baby, as coquette 
pretending to be a baby—touches for a moment horrifyingly 
upon the secret sources of a life like Jacoby’s, upon the sinister 
dreams which form the sources of any human life. 

The music which Lautner has composed for this episode is 
for the most part “rather pretty and perfectly banal.” But it is 
characteristic of him, we are told, “his little artifice,” to be 
able to introduce “into a fairly vulgar and humorous piece of 
hackwork a sudden phrase of genuine creative art.” And this 
occurs now, at the refrain of Jacoby’s song—at the point, in 
fact, of the name “Lizzy” — ; a modulation described as “almost 
a stroke of genius.” “A miracle, a revelation, it was like a cur- 
tain suddenly torn away to reveal something nude.” It is this 
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modulation which reveals to Jacoby his own frightful abjec- 
tion and, simultaneously, his wife’s infidelity. By the same 
means he perceives this fact as having communicated itself to 
the audience; he collapses, and dies. 

In the work of every artist, I suppose, there may be found 
one or more moments which strike the student as absolutely 
decisive, ultimately emblematic of what it is all about; not less 
strikingly so for being mysterious, as though some deeply hid- 
den constatation of thoughts were enciphered in a single image, 
a single moment. So here. The horrifying humor, the specifi- 
cally sexual embarrassment of the joke gone wrong, the mon- 
strous image of the fat man dressed up as a whore dressing 
up as a baby; the epiphany of that quivering flesh; the bring- 
ing together around it of the secret liaison between indolent, 
mindless sensuality and sharp, shrewd talent, cleverness with 
an occasional touch of genius (which, however, does not know 
“how to attack the problem of suffering”); the miraculous way 
in which music, revelation and death are associated in a single 
instant —all this seems a triumph of art, a rather desperate art, 
in itself; beyond itself, also, it evokes numerous and distant 
resonances from the entire body of Mann’s work. 

When I try to work out my reasons for feeling that this 
passage is of critical significance, I come up with the following 
ideas, which I shall express very briefly here and revert to in 
a later essay. 

Love is the crucial dilemma of experience for Mann’s heroes. 
The dramatic construction of his stories characteristically turns 
on a situation in which someone is simultaneously compelled 
and forbidden to love. The release, the freedom, involved in 
loving another is either terribly difficult or else absolutely im- 
possible; and the motion toward it brings disaster. 

This prohibition on love has an especially poignant relation 
to art; it is particularly the artist (Tonio Kréger, Aschenbach, 
Leverkiihn) who suffers from it. The specific analogy to the 
dilemma of love is the problem of the “breakthrough” in the 
realm of art. 
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Again, the sufferings and disasters produced by any trans- 
gression against the commandment not to love are almost in- 
variably associated in one way or another with childhood, with 
the figure of a child. 

Finally, the theatrical (and perversely erotic) notions of 
dressing up, cosmetics, disguise, and especially change of cos- 
tume (or singularity of costume, as with Cipolla), are charac- 
teristically associated with the catastrophes of Mann’s stories. 

We shall return to these statements and deal with them more 
fully as the evidence for them accumulates. For the present it 
is enough to note that in the grotesque figure of Jacoby, at the 
moment of his collapse, all these elements come together in 
prophetic parody. Professionally a lawyer, that is to say asso- 
ciated with dignity, reserve, discipline, with much that is es- 
sentially middle-class, he is compelled by an impossible love to 
exhibit himself dressed up, disguised—that is, paradoxically, 
revealed — as a child, and, worse, as a whore masquerading as a 
child.* That this abandonment takes place on a stage, during 
an ‘artistic’ performance, is enough to associate Jacoby with 
art, and to bring down upon him the punishment for art; that 
is, he is suspect, guilty, punishable, as is anyone in Mann’s 
stories who produces illusion, and this is true even though the 
constant elements of the artist-nature, technique, magic, guilt 
and suffering, are divided in this story between Jacoby and 
Lautner. 

It appears that the dominant tendency of Mann’s early tales, 
however pictorial or even picturesque the surface, is already 
toward the symbolic, the emblematic, the expressionistic. In a 
certain perfectly definite way, the method and the theme of his 
stories are one and the same. 

Something of this can be learned from “The Way to the 
Churchyard” (1901), an anecdote about an old failure whose 
fit of anger at a passing cyclist causes him to die of a stroke or 
seizure. There is no more “plot” than that; only slightly more, 





*We may compare the sufferings of Leopold Bloom in Nighttown. 
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perhaps, than a newspaper account of such an incident would 
give. Lhe artistic interest, then, lies in what the encounter may 
be made to represent, in the power of some central significance 
to draw the details into relevance and meaningfulness. 

The first sentence, with its platitudinous irony, announces an 
emblematic intent: “The way to the churchyard ran along be- 
side the highroad, ran beside it all the way to the end; that is to 
say, to the churchyard.” And the action is consistently presented 
with regard for this distinction. The highroad, one might say at 
first, belongs to life, while the way to the churchyard belongs to 
death. But that is too simple, and won’t hold up. As the first 
sentence suggests, both roads belong to death in the end. But the 
highroad, according to the description of its traffic, belongs to 
life as it is lived in unawareness of death, while the way to the 
churchyard belongs to some other sort of life: a suffering form, 
an existence wholly comprised in the awareness of death. Thus, 
on the highroad, a troop of soldiers “marched in their own dust 
and sang”, while on the footpath one man walks alone. 

This man’s isolation is not merely momentary, it is permanent. 
He is a widower, his three childr: 1 are dead, he has no one left 
on earth; also he is a drunk, and has lost his job on that account. 
His name is Praisegod Piepsam, and he is rather fully described 
as to his clothing and physiognomy in a way which relates him 
to a sinister type in the author’s repertory—he is a forerunner of 
those enigmatic strangers in “Death in Venice”, for example, 
who represent some combination of cadaver, exotic, and psycho- 
pomp. 

This strange person quarrels with a cyclist because the latter 
is using the path rather than the highroad. The cyclist, a suffi- 
ciently commonplace young fellow, is not named but identified 
simply as “Life”—that and a license number, which Piepsam uses 
in addressing him. “Life” points out that “everybody uses this 
path”, and starts to ride on. Piepsam tries to stop him by force, 
receives a push in the chest from “Life”, and is left standing in 
impotent and growing rage, while a crowd begins to gather. His 
rage assumes a religious form; that is, on the basis of his own 
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sinfulness and abject wretchedness, Piepsam becomes a prophet 
who in his ecstasy and in the name of God imprecates doom on 
Life—not only the cyclist now, but the audience, the world, as 
well: “all you light-headed breed”. This passion brings on a fit 
which proves fatal. Then an ambulance comes along, and they 
drive Praisegod Piepsam away. 

This is simple enough, but several more points of interest may 
be mentioned as relevant. The season, between spring and sum- 
mer, belongs to life in its carefree aspect. Piepsam’s fatal rage 
arises not only because he cannot stop the cyclist, but also be- 
cause God will not stop him; as Piepsam says to the crowd in his 
last moments: “His justice is not of this world”. 

Life is further characterized, in antithesis to Piepsam, as ani- 
mal: the image of a dog, which appears at several places, is first 
given as the criterion of amiable, irrelevant interest aroused by 
life considered simply as a spectacle: a dog in a wagon is “ad- 
mirable”, “a pleasure to contemplate”; another wagon has no 
dog, and therefore is “devoid of interest”. Piepsam calls the cy- 
clist “cur” and “puppy” among other things, and at the crisis of 
his fit a little fox-terrier stands before him and howls into his 
face. The ambulance is drawn by two “charming” little horses. 

Piepsam is not, certainly, religious in any conventional sense. 
His religiousness is intimately, or dialectically, connected with 
his sinfulness; the two may in fact be identical. His unsuccessful 
strivings to give up drink are represented as religious strivings; 
he keeps a bottle in a wardrobe at home, and “before this ward- 
robe Praisegod Piepsam had before now gone literally on his 
knees, and in his wrestlings had bitten his tongue—and still in the 
end capitulated”. 

The cyclist, by contrast, blond and blue-eyed, is simply unre- 
flective, unproblematic Life, “blithe and carefree”. “He made 
no claims to belong to the great and mighty of this earth.” 

Piepsam is grotesque, a disturbing parody; his end is ridiculous 
and trivial. He is “a man raving mad on the way to the church- 
yard”. But he is more interesting than the others, the ones who 
come from the highroad to watch him, more interesting than 
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Life considered as a cyclist. And if I have gone into so much de- 
tail about so small a work, that is because it is also so typical a 
work, representing the germinal form of a conflict which re- 
mains essential in Mann’s writing: the crude sketch of Piepsam 
contains, in its critical, destructive and self-destructive tenden- 
cies, much that is enlarged and illuminated in the figures of, for 
instance, Naphta and Leverkiihn. 

In method as well as in theme this little anecdote, with its de- 
tails selected as much for expressiveness and allegory as for “real- 
ism”, anticipates a kind of musical composition, as well as a kind 
of fictional composition, in which, as Leverkiihn says, “there 
shall be nothing unthematic.” It resembles, too, pictures such as 
Diirer and Bruegel did, in which all that looks at first to be 
solely pictorial proves on inspection to be also literary, the rep- 
resentation of a proverb, for example, or a deadly sin. 

“Gladius Dei” (1902) resembles “The Way to the Church- 
yard” in its representation of a conflict between light and dark, 
between “Life” and a spirit of criticism, negation, melancholy, 
but it goes considerably further in characterizing the elements 
of this conflict. 

The monk Savonarola, brought over from the Renaissance 
and placed against the background of Munich at the turn of the 
century, protests against the luxurious works displayed in the 
art-shop of M. Bluthenzweig; in particular against a Madonna 
portrayed in a voluptuous style and modeled, according to gos- 
sip, upon the painter’s mistress. Hieronymus, like Piepsam, makes 
his protest quite in vain, and his rejection, though not fatal, is 
ridiculous and humiliating; he is simply thrown out of the shop 
by the porter. On the street outside, Hieronymus envisions a 
holocaust of the vanities of this world, such a burning of artistic 
and erotic productions as his namesake actually brought to pass 
in Florence, and prophetically he issues his curse: “Gladius Dei 
super terram cito et velociter.” 

Hieronymus, like Piepsam, is alone, withdrawn, a failure, 
ugly, dressed in black; a representative of spirit in the sense that 
one manifestation of spirit is pure negation based on the convic- 
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tion of one’s own and the world’s utter sinfulness. He is like a 
shadow on “radiant” Munich—again it is early summer, the time 
belongs to Life—with its elegance, unconventionality, loose mor- 
als, its emphatically Renaissance and Italianate ambition of view- 
ing life altogether as “art”. On this scene he cannot fail to appear 
graceless, awkward, depressing; nor can any remark of his, in 
this context, be other than ridiculous. To a salesman he says that 
the painting of the Madonna “‘s vice itself . . . naked sensuality”, 
and that he has overheard how it affected two simple young 
people and “led them astray on the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception”; to which the salesman replies: “Oh, permit me— 
that is not the point,” and goes on to “explain” that “the picture 
is a work of art”. 

This parable is similar to that of ““The Way to the Church- 
yard” in posing against the brilliant, careless commonplace of 
the world a rebellious figure who insists with all his being that 
all around him is a vicious sham, and that the truth of life con- 
sists in suffering, misery, failure. But in the figure of the monk 
this attitude is much enriched, complicated, and, accordingly, 
compromised. 

Like Friedemann’s life, and Jacoby’s, that of Hieronymus is 
based with Freudian piety on what is forbidden, on denial; and 
his catastrophe amounts to a return of the repressed. The paint- 
ing of the Madonna, which he objects to as blasphemous and 
tending to the corruption of morality, has become his erotic 
obsession: always with him, even in church, “it stood before his 
outraged soul.” “And no prayer availed to exercise it.” (Com- 
pare the treatment of the theme in “Fiorenza”, where Savonaro- 
la’s religious hatred of Lorenzo’s mistress is depicted as the con- 
sequence of his unrequited lust). The ambiguous reference of 
beauty, to the ideal on one side, to the flesh on the other, to the 
spiritual and the sexual equaily, is the stumbling-block for many 
of Mann’s characters: “Beauty alone . . . is lovely and visible at 
once . . . it is the sole aspect of the spiritual which we can per- 
ceive through the senses, or bear so to perceive.” Thus Aschen- 
bach, in “Death in Venice”, feverishly recollecting Socrates in 
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the Phaedrus and characteristically stressing the implication that 
the spiritual, in becoming visible, also becomes compromised and 
corrupted. 

Hence the problem of art, with its double allegiance to the 
spirit and the senses inextricably and at once. Hieronymus’ rage 
is not inchoate like Piepsam’s; at first, anyhow, it is orderly, elo- 
quent, as well intellectual as impassioned, and directed especially 
against the affinity of art for elegance, decoration, illusion, lax- 
ness and luxury; he would reject that art in favor of an art bent 
on spiritual knowledge, “in which the passions of our loathsome 
flesh die away and are quenched.” For him, “art is no con- 
scienceless delusion, lending itself to reinforce the allurements of 
the fleshly. Art is the holy torch which turns its light upon all 
the frightful depths . . .” One notes that this definition equably 
accepts it that art is in the service of knowledge, and that knowl- 
edge in turn is in the service of negation and utter annihilation: 
illuminate to destroy. The agon upon this question continues to 
be played out, in varying forms, with varying results, through 
all Mann’s works. 

An element of composition, of method, also of enduring sig- 
nificance, makes its first appearance here. The central figure is 
as it were not an “individual” at all, but is based on a prototype 
from history; he is Savonarola, somewhat clumsily taken over in 
all his features and attitudes from fifteenth century Florence; 
and this identity is accented: “Seen in profile his face was strik- 
ingly like an old painting preserved at Florence in a narrow 
cloister cell whence once a frightful and shattering protest issued 
against life and her triumphs.” This circumstance raises some 
odd questions about the relation between character and deed, 
will and fate, the actor and his part; it introduces for the first 
time that further question, so poignant for Mann’s art, whether 
and in what sense the work has to do with life, how the one is 
fitted, if it is, to interpret the other; how far the idea of destiny, 
for example, is nothing more than a law of literary composition, 
having no more status in reality than the device of a magician. 
For the moment, it is enough to note the early presence of this 
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question, deferring the discussion of it until we shall have col- 
lected other examples, in which this “taking over” of the histori- 
cal, legendary, or literary extends beyond the persons to the 
action of the drama itself. 

The examples we have so far considered share one dominant 
trait, and that is the doomed impotence of the lonely protagon- 
ist against a world which is cruel, mocking, or indifferent; a 
world in which the inevitable end of his attempt either to live 
more fully or to overcome life is defeat: his humiliation, fol- 
lowed three times out of four by his death. Whether this death 
be literally suicide, as with Friedemann, or the result of a stroke 
of some sort, as with Piepsam and Jacoby, it comes from within; 
it is a product of self-knowledge, and somehow suggestive of a 
fulfillment of a wish; one might say that the suppressed erotic 
nature in these persons reaches out and forces the world to de- 
stroy them. For the solitude in which they live is an absolute 
one; their efforts to break the charmed circle of their isolation 
appear as impulses to self-destruction. 

There is another, and somewhat more fruitful, sort of isola- 
tion exhibited in these works, and the examination of some in- 
stances of this sort may serve to conclude our discussion of the 
early stories and sketches. 

This is the isolation of the artist, the being who has some not 
altogether satisfactory yet not necessarily fatal way of respond- 
ing to the world. Like the other kind, that of Piepsam, Friede- 
mann, etc., it is an enforced loneliness often associated with dis- 
ease and death; it ends not in violence, however, but rather as a 
dream, distancing itself and losing itself in the distances; its to- 
nality is different from that of the other. The suffering protag- 
onist may be viewed with some mockery, may even view him- 
self with contempt (“‘Disillusionment”, “The Dilettante”), but 
upon the whole he is regarded with sympathy by the author, 
perhaps because he has some insight into his own sufferings 
(“The Hungry”, “A Weary Hour”). 

In “The Wardrobe” (1899) Albrecht van der Qualen, though 


still a young man, is mortally ill; doctors have given him only a 
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few more months to live; we scarcely need his name to relate 
him with agonies and torments. Traveling on the Berlin-Rome 
express, he yields to impulse and gets off at a way-station, a town 
whose name he does not know. Here, he reflects, he is free; he 
experiences what Hans Castorp will later know as “the advan- 
tages of shame”: “Honest unhappiness without charity,” thinks 
Van der Qualen, “is a good thing; a man can say to himself: I 
owe God nothing.” 

In this nameless town he rents a room; in the room is a ward- 
robe; from the wardrobe appears to him at night a girl* who 
tells him sad, ballad-like stories, and also, in a fevered phantasy 
somewhere between dream and reality, sweetness and shame, be- 
comes his mistress . . . and that is all, there is no more “story” 
than that. But that any of it ever “really” happened is a matter of 
doubt to the author. “Would any of us care to take the respon- 
sibility of giving a definite answer?” 

This lonely traveler, diseased, bemused, on a journey without 
beginning or end (he never gets to Rome and we are specifically 
told that Berlin had not been the beginning of his trip), is the 
embryonic form of the artist hero; more exactly, the bourgeois 
artist hero. One observes that Van der Qualen has a first-class 
compartment, just as his fellow artists and fellow sufferers do: 
the writer-narrator of “Railway Accident”, Tonio Kréger, Gus- 
tave Aschenbach. Tonio Kréger supplies the reason, which is 
that “anyone who suffered inwardly more than other people had 
a right to a little outward ease.” While Tonio Kréger goes 
North “to the polar bear” and Aschenbach South “to the tiger”, 
Van der Qualen gets off somewhere in between, where nothing 
has a name . . . and he vanishes, is without issue. His muse of 
eros, pathos, pathology, tells him stories, but he doesn’t write the 
stories down; and his status in reality is that of a dream, a Nine- 





*She appears from the wardrobe. Piepsam hid his bottle in the 
wardrobe and went on his knees before it. One might thoughtfully 
continue to look for wardrobes, cupboards, closets, which turn 
into tabernacles. Consider, for example, the cupboard from which 
Hans Lorenz Castorp reverently takes the christening basin. 
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teenth Century dream reminding us of lonely streets in the lost 
cities of Balzac and Stendhal. 

Though Van der Qualen’s isolation, like that of the others, is 
associated with melancholy, illness, boredom, disgust, and though 
it is once again primarily the inwardness of the character which 
is stressed, the idea of art, however ineffectual, unreal, fevered, 
is represented as an alleviation of his condition; it is identified 
with erotic fulfillment, though also with guilt (his mistress-muse, 
after yielding to him, tells no more stories for some time); and 
by the sweet remoteness of its melancholy this little sketch 
seems to hint that art, a kind of ideal equivalent or substitute for 
sexuality (perhaps at once the equivalent and the antithesis of 
masturbation? ), is the possibility of escape from the world, a 
transcendence of it if not its redemption. 

Together with and over against this portrait of the artist as 
sufferer there must be placed the antithetical figure of the artist 
as illusionist, cynic, or even charlatan; the artist as virtuoso and 
actor. While we see such persons as Van der Qualen, Spinel, 
Detlev, Kroger, Aschenbach, and the anonymous protagonists 
of “The Dilettante”, “Disillusion”, “Railway Accident”, as al- 
most invariably alone, or at most engaged in private conversa- 
tion, the Greek boy, Bibi, of “The Infant Prodigy” (1903), 1s 
depicted in the fullest glare of publicity, giving a concert. He is 
of course not less alone than the others; but his loneliness is pub- 
lic, aggressive, confident and assured of mastery. 

This most interesting piece is scarcely a story in any usual 
sense; instead of plot we have a kind of rudimentary musical 
organization of anecdote. Several themes are introduced and dis- 
missed, only to return in variations. The major contrast of the 
work is between Bibi’s thoughts about his own performance and 
the thoughts evoked by this performance in the minds of selected 
members of the audience. These latter take the form of varia- 
tions on the theme which connects the idea of art simultaneously 
with the secret-erotic and the composition of society: Bibi’s vir- 
tuosity arouses in his hearers sexual and forbidden thoughts, 
while his innocence, or the innocence which they presume in the 
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fact that he is a little boy, makes these thoughts permissible and 
even rather religious. 

Just at the finish a decisive point is made in the confrontation, 
after the concert, of an elegant young lady accompanied by her 
officer-brothers, and a bohemian, or early beatnik, couple, a 
gloomy-looking youth and “a girl with untidy hair”. This girl 
has just said, “We are all infant prodigies, we artists”, causing 
an old gentleman who overhears her to think that “she sounds 
very oracular”; now, however, she looks after the beautiful and 
aristocratic girl (“steel-blue eyes”, “clean-cut, well-bred face”) 
and her brothers: “she rather despised them, but she looked after 
them until they turned the corner.” 

This compound of eros, art, delicate envy, and social climbing 
is not arbitrarily introduced at all, but forms the climax to a 
number of preparatory references. Bibi’s performance, which he 
himself regards with a cold pleasure from the technical point of 
view, in terms of cleverness, calculation, intelligence, virtuosity, 
arouses warmer sentiments in his hearers, from the old gentle- 
man who compares Bibi to the Christ child, thinking that one 
could kneel before a child without being ashamed, to the young 
girl who thinks of kissing the little musician because what he is 
playing “is expressive of passion, yet he is a child.” And she asks 
herself, “Is there such a thing as passion all by itself, without any 
earthly object, a sort of child’s play of passion?” 

The meaning of such reflections is brought out when the im- 
presario climbs on the stage and, “as though overcome”, kisses 
the little boy, “a resounding kiss, square on the mouth.” “That 
kiss ran through the room like an electric shock, it went direct 
to people’s marrow and made them shiver down their backs. 
They were carried away by a helpless compulsion of sheer 
noise.” A music critic thinks: “Of course that kiss had to come 
—it’s a good old gag. Yes, good Lord, if only one did not see 
through everything so clearly—”. And when Bibi finishes with a 
piece incorporating the Greek national anthem this critic goes 
on: “I think [ll criticize that as inartistic. But perhaps I am 
wrong, perhaps that is the most artistic thing of all. What is the 
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artist? A jack-in-the-box. Criticism is on a higher plane. But I 
can’t say that.” 

This remarkable composition plays with great though quiet 
effect on subjects which remain central to the author’s work 
throughout his career. “The Infant Prodigy” is Mann’s first rep- 
resentation of some sinister qualities belonging to the underside 
of the artist nature. A figure like Van der Qualen, with his fe- 
ver, near to death, and with his sexual muse, might be thought 
quite sinister enough, but in comparison with Bibi and his like 
he looks innocent and sympathetic. Here for the first time art is 
explicitly related to childhood, to perverse sexuality, to a kind 
of cynical innocence, and to power. Also to criminality, fraud, 
and imposition. For though Bibi is not a fake, he really can play 
the piano, we have only to compare his concert to the fake vio- 
lin concert given by the child Felix Krull on a fiddle with 
greased strings, to see that the latter is but an intensification of 
meanings already present in the former: Krull’s parents, for in- 
stance, profit socially by their son’s “little joke”. And the “real- 
ism” of Krull’s performance does depend, we are told, on his 
being truly inspired, “enchanted” by music. Thus the fraudulent 
is not completely so, but rooted in real feelings; and the artistic 
performance, however real, is to a degree fraudulent, depending 
on illusion; people applauded, we are told, before Bibi played a 
note, “for a mighty publicity organization had heralded the 
prodigy and people were already hypnotized, whether they 
knew it or not.” Art, then, takes place in a mysterious realm 
where nothing is either true or false; the realm of Van de Qua- 
len’s dreamy, nameless town, the realm of the theater where in 
some sense only the child is at home, while the adult must sus- 
pect in himself those real feelings which are evoked by means of 
illusion, and subject these to criticism, that is, to the reservations 
of shame and guilt. 

This relation of art to the theatrical goes very deep in Mann’s 
work, and develops very far. We may observe, about the stories 
we have been considering up to this point, that the theater is in 
some way always present. Some of them, like “The Infant Prod- 
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igy” and “Little Lizzy”, have theatrical performances for their 
subject. But the ambulance men take Piepsam away smoothly 
and efficiently, “as in a theater”; Friedemann “loved the theater 
most of all”, and he falls in love at a performance of Lohengrin; 
“Gladius Dei”, though chiefly concerned with painting, contains 
several references to the theater, and Hieronymus’ vision of 
doom has for a background Theatinerstrasse, Theater Street. 

Anticipating, it is possible to see the relation of Bibi to the 
development of those artist figures most involved with evil, with 
“the questionable” and the powers of darkness: Cipolla, artist 
and illusionist of the political-erotic; Leverkiihn, the artist as 
Faust, compacted for his powers to the devil; Krull, the artist as 
criminal, working directly on life. Many minor episodes and 
vignettes deal with the same compound of beauty and its dubi- 
ous beginnings: for instance, Tonio Kréger’s anecdote about the 
banker whose talent for short stories emerged only when he 
served a prison sentence; Felix Krull’s horrifying sketch con- 
trasting the actor Muller-Rose’s appearance on stage and off; 
the ambiguous characterization of art in The Magic Mountain 
and in Doctor Faustus as “alchemical”, as inorganic imitation of 
the organic; as bound up with the illusory (or spiritual: the 
doubt is everpresent) transmutation of lower into higher: of 
nothing into matter; matter into life; life into thought; those 
successive quantum jumps of creation which are characterized 
also as intensifications of shame and guilt. 

There are thus already revealed two views of the artist. In 
one he is the lonely sufferer of the dark horror of the world; in 
the other he is the cynical magician whose illusionistic powers 
enable him somewhat coldly to exploit his own suffering and 
that of others, for ends which may possibly be redemptive but 
which are always regarded by the author with much misgiving, 
at the least because they are remote from the ends of practical 
life—“‘poetry is a kiss one gives the world,” says Goethe in The 
Beloved Returns, “but kisses get no children”—and at the worst 
because it is the nature of art to lend a certain prospective real- 
ity to dangerous and impermissible phantasies. 
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Over against both views of the artist there is the common- 
place view of “the beautiful”, relating it to amusement, enter- 
tainment, health; as with the lieutenant in Tonio Krdéger who 
“asks the company’s permission to read some verses of his own 
composition”. The disaster, says Kroger, was the lieutenant’s 
own fault: “There he stood, suffering embarrassment for the 
mistake of thinking that one may pluck a single leaf from the 
laurel tree of art without paying for it with his life.” 


@ MARIAN PARRY 


SCUTARI IN A STEREOPTICON 


Tears, 3 tears 
For Scutari! 


Here are the dwindlings of a trick, 

Turkish tombstones narrowed to tablets. 

Young men, enlarged, looked at this scene, enlarged, 
Before they went into battle (a dull phrase) 

Before they went to die (dull phrase again) 

Before they obeyed orders and turned about 
Deployed near here like toys in cannonades. 


Can we reach, can we reach past the dull phrases 
And past the stereopticon to true Scutari? 

The landscape grows, the turkish tombs are there, 
The sky is the same it is today 

(Look at a sky to check). The trees in Scutari 
Were full of mistletoe like the protoplasm of ghosts. 


Here are the dwindlings of an hour, 
Tombstones narrowed to tablets, 

Staled to a chocolate toy; but tears, but tears 
For Scutari. 
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A SORT OF SMALL BESTIARY 


@ ROBERT LAX 


A LOVER OF CATS 


the young 

czechoslovak 

told me he was a lion 

tamer 

and that his father 

had been one 

before him 

until a lion 

ate 

him; 

he said that 

nonetheless 

he loved the lions 

and loved to be 

a trainer, 

that the work 

took tremendous concen- 
tration, 

that the lions were 

moody 

from day to day, 

one never knew; 

and that it was 

better 

not to be married 

if one were to follow 

this profession. 


lions were dangerous, 
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yes, but he 

liked them. 

after a few moments’ 
conversation 

and a short 
uncomfortable silence, 
he 

excused himself. 


later 

from a distance 
isaw him 

sitting alone 

on the cross-piece 
of his wagon 
thinking. 


he had said 

he was a man 
without a country ; 
that he would rather 
live with lions 


than people. 
Somebody told me later 


that he was not 

the tamer ; 

that he was just 

a boy 

who helped around the zoo 
feeding, cleaning up, 
prodding the lions 
as they prowled 
through their tunnel 
to the big cage 

for the performance. 





Rosert Lax 


he stood 

alone 

at one matinee 
listening to the 
sound 

of the tamer’s whip, 
the growling beasts 
the menacing music. 


his eyes 

were held by the movement 
of the enormous 

cats. 


when he saw me 


watching 

he looked away 
and for several 
days 

i did not 

see him ; 


then he 

was asleep 

under the bleachers 

in the afternoon 
shirtless 

face-down 

resting on folded arms ; 


exactly 

at the center 

of his back, 
between his 
shoulder-blades, 
there slept 
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a small 
white mouse. 


a clown 

called me over to look ; 
aware of an audience, 
the mouse half-woke 
and moved to a higher 
position 

on the boy’s left 
shoulder. 


Later, waking 

the lion-man 

held the mouse 

in his hand 

and stroked it, 
smiling very kindly 


he took me back to 
his wagon 

to see 

the punctured 
card-board box 
the white mouse 
lived in. 


one night 

during the show 

he sat in the shadows 

of the performers’ entrance. 
How’s it going, I said. 


All right: It’s hot. 


How’s the small beast ? 





Rosert Lax 
What ? 
How’s the mouse ? 


Oh, fine, 


he smiled. 


Later still, 

in the dark, 

he stood looking in 
at the ring 


through a 
part 
in the performers’ curtain 


a narrow 
shaft of strong light 
hit his face ; 
shadows of the lions 
played across it : 


in the air 

was the sound 
of the crowd, 
the whip, 

the roaring 
and the music. 


S Handle With, Caresecneny, 
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@ SCOTT BATES 


FABLE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MICE 


The mice rose up and slew the cat 
They pushed her into a dairy vat 


Mice will be mice and that was that 
It was the end of the reign of cat 


They burned her bed they broke her bowl 
They stuck her head upon a pole 


They hung her tail upon a tree 
And spread the tidings Mice are Free 


And the happy news resounded 

To the citizens astounded 

Who crept forth with joy unbounded 
And a catfree kingdom founded 


Celebrating their historic emancipation 
With vigorous anti-feline legislation 


They jailed the mice who failed to spit 
Upon the spot she used to sit 


They flogged the mice who failed to say 
A bas les chats! three times a day 


They purged the priests who would not tell 
Their flocks that cats all go to Hell 


They hanged a mouse who once had said 
Forgive us our cats their daily bread 
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They warred upon a neighboring state 
To force it to decatestrate 


They outlawed milk they banished cream 
They caught the catfish in the stream 

They gnawed holes in the Persian pillows 
They dug up all the pussy willows 

They purged from their vocabulary 

Cato catsup catenary 

Kitchen and cultivate the Muse 

They killed the Catholics killed the Jews 
Burned all the books where cats were found 
Drove all dissenters underground 
Destroyed their mouseholes raped their wives 
Detached their kinsmice from their lives 
Burned purged and pillaged tortured stole 
To make the State one catless Whole 


* * * * * * * 


A group of mice who’d lost their homes 
Assembled in the catacombs 


Led by the reckless Catiline 
They swore great oaths in cheese and wine 


To bring down judgment on the State 
And slipped out through a secret gate 


Mice will be mice and that was that 
They went to get another cat 
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FABLE OF THE SELF-SEARCHING SERPENT 


A serpent who 
Was bored to tears 
From having spent 


So many years 


Among our earthly 
Vanities 

Recalled the words 
Of Socrates 


And turning in 
To flee the dust 
Went down his own 


Esophagus 


With gun and camera 
But after he 

Began to take 
Internally 


Himself and when he’d 
Toured his glands 

And other strange 
Exotic lands 


He lost control 

Of the world about 
And turned completely 
Inside out! 


So all the lovely 
Things inside 

Came out into the sun 
And dried 
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FABLE OF THE TALENTED MOCKINGBIRD 


Said the little warbling vireo 
To the talented mockingbird 
Your Vireo Variations are 
Among the best I’ve heard ! 


You mockingbirds are amazing ! 
Said the Southern chickadee 
Your version of my legato 

Is remarkably like me! 


You ought to become a professional ! 
Remarked the Florida jay 

Allow me to be your promoter 

At twenty acorns a day! 


The mockingbird sat in a cypress 
When the moon was over the wood 
And sang an original love song 
That nobody understood 
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THE BLOWFISH 


It was on an island off Haiti 

That we first saw him being brought 

In on a spear by a skin diver. 

He was a useless catch, not good 

For eating, so was abandoned 

On the beach with his bloated lips 

Open; still alive. He had blown 

His spiked skin up like a balloon, 

And his Charles Laughton face told nothing. 


That was months ago, but we can 
Yet visualize him, who by now 

Is only a stiff pouch on the 
Bleached saltwash, but has become 
A symbol to us of all pointless 
Suffering; though perhaps he did 
Not suffer much; perhaps merely 
A faint feeling of suffocating 

In dead air, with nothing to do 


But puff out his sides to look somewhat 
Larger than he really was. 

Also at the same shore were a man 
Who sat sucking a pipe in his yawl, 
And a woman searching for lobster; 
But all that we can remember 
Distinctly is the blowfish swelling 
Beneath a palm, and how ugly 


He was, which made the difference. 





OCCULTISTS OF CINEMA, FEED. 
STORE & PARLOR 


INTO THE GREEN NIGHT 


By Irvin Faust 


Armand LaRue was nearly fourteen when he first suspected 
he was immortal. 

It happened at the Saturday matinee in Skouras’ Oasis where, 
alone as usual, he was watching Wallace Beery and Leo Carillo 
in “ Viva Villa,” and musing on how today he had come in ex- 
actly at the beginning of the picture, not a moment too late or 
too soon (which was perfect because he never cared for news- 
reels anyway ; they were always about bombs falling on babies 
in Spain or China, or stiff looking German soldiers clumping all 
around.) Finding his favorite seat gone, he had taken one that 
turned out to be exactly twelve rows from the front. Something 
had to be up. Then, as Pancho was being gunned down, sud- 
denly it clicked inside his head. 

Death scenes had always been difficult for Armand, reminding 
him each time of his own not being anymore, which he could 
not and would not accept. When he tried to imagine the noth- 
ingness, he broke into a cold sweat. If he sneaked a look at the 
screen during a death scene, his heart would knock and his breath 
catch, the way they did when the thought of death passed 
through him at odd moments and he would look at the floor 
listening to the dialogue, which didn’t bother him at all, or go to 
the bathroom, repeating little proverbs as he went. 

But this time he sat watching Villa’s agony without flinch- 
ing, with his eyes squarely on the screen, and with a suddenly 
light heart. It had become so simple. He could not accept death, 
so he would not die, and since he often had felt a divinity 
about himself anyway, it became clear as Pancho finally stopped 
twitching that he, Armand LaRue, was immortal. He could 
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never die because it was inconceivable and so impossible. He 
was marked. 

He sat transfixed through the previews, the serial, and well 
into the second picture starring Alice Faye and featuring Veda 
Ann Borg, his favorite actress because she looked so easy yet 
sad, but who now was a blond shadow he was scarcely con- 
scious of. The whole business had broken with one burst. Why 
he had come in exactly on time, and why his usual seat was 
taken and the one he found was twelve rows back. The twelfth 
row—that would be row L. Armand LaRue—row L. Of 
course. And immortality. That clinched it. The final proof of 
the special gift that had been vaguely stirring around in him 
for months. It was out in the open. He sat back and let it all 
flow past. He had the key now to what had been going on 
for a long time: 

It would have to begin with English 2 and Miss Dolp who 
was thin but gently erotic, and a regular performer in his 
dreams, and her assigning a five thousand word paper on an 
original topic, and his postponing it until a week before it came 
due, as usual. And when he tried to work, finding himself 
frighteningly empty. The harder he pushed, the emptier he 
became, until panic began, and he considered throwing himself 
on Miss Dolp’s mercy, when in a stroke it happened, sharp, 
clear, and full-blown and more than twice five thousand words 
flooded out. 

He was a little shaken and awed by the impact and timing, 
but no real suspicion had been aroused until several weeks after 
the paper was returned with a grade of C—and the comment, 
“Let’s get going, you can do a lot better” in red at the top, 
when he discovered in a volume of fifty condensed plots of 
required short stories that another author, Edgar Ailan Poe, had 
conceived his very theme some years before. Armand was espe- 
cially moved that it was Poe he had turned out to be in touch 
with. It started him musing along certain lines, for the moment 
taking his mind off Miss Dolp. 

Watching himself as he moved from one minute to the next, 
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Armand began to think a lot about things. He couldn’t say 
exactly what he was thinking, but as he observed himself he 
could tell that he was a rather special kind of person. 

Pieces of evidence that were too demanding to be brushed 
aside began to add up. For example, he observed—with de- 
tachment —that he would be humming a song over and over, 
say “Mairzy Doats” or “Three Little Fishes,” and within a day 
or two hear it over the radio—the same song be was humming. 
Or see a movie and feel he had seen it before, although he 
knew perfectly well from his scrapbook that he hadn’t; and he 
found himself able to foretell endings. That was established 
definitely one Saturday afternoon on 42nd Street when he saw 
“Blackwell’s Island,” “Angels with Dirty Faces,” and “The 
Bride of Frankenstein” in order and sat back with a confident 
smile as each ending clicked into place. He found he was espe- 
cially uncanny with cowboy pictures. 

Then he saw in quick succession and for no apparent reason 
(he thought) “The Mills of the Gods” and “Night Life of the 
Gods,” and all of a sudden realized he owned a book called 
“The Gods of Mars,” by Edgar Rice Burroughs, his favorite 
author. (They were always hissing commands from lips that 
curled in the palms of their hands; he reached over and 
scratched the palm of his hand.) 

Looking at himself more carefully and with a little mount- 
ing, though still puzzled, excitement, he had noted that the first 
time he visited the Botanical Gardens in Prospect Park and the 
first time they went out to Joneses’ Beach, he felt—he knew — 
he had been there before. And there was the exact same re- 
action the first time he went walking on Eastern Parkway after 
they had moved to Flatbush, and he was sure he had seen or 
known people before he had met or seen them apparently for 
the first time. Especially on buses and trolley cars. Three times 
he spotted his grandfather who had died six months before. 

And people were constantly locking eyes with him, no mat- 
ter where it was, looking straight in his face, looking for some- 
thing, and maybe — just maybe — finding it. Was it so plain in 
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the eyes? Could it be that obvious? They did have a different 
shade of blue; not quite blue, hazel rather, well-separated, clear 
and unshifting. (You had to work on your best features, Dick 
Powell said.) 

That was followed up by a sudden impulse, and obeying it 
he checked up and found that on his birthday, the very day he 
was born, the Battle of Austerlitz had been fought, Louis XIV 
(The Sun King) had been crowned, and the Gadsden Purchase 
had been made. In the year of his birth, exactly, Teapot Dome 
broke, Leopold and Loeb committed their murder, and thirteen 
years before that, to the date, or the number of years be had 
lived, Arnold Rothstein, the gangster who had just been mur- 
dered on Times Square, had been born. 

Sitting in the dark of the Oasis he felt little chills. He under- 
stood now. He understood that without realizing what was 
going on he had been put through a thorough simmering and 
cooking, making him receptive —in a state of graceful readiness, 
he smiled —for his awakening during Villa’s death scene. That 
was the way things often broke —in a flash. That was the pat- 
tern. 

Feeling a warm kindliness toward the people sitting around 
him, he turned and smiled at them. He slid down on the base 
of his spine, relaxed all over, and eased into the scene, savoring 
Veda Ann but a little sad, which felt good, too, as Jack LaRue 
came on to stalk her. As usual he had the picture figured out, 
but that only added to it... . 

How many pictures, on how many Saturday afternoons? 
Stretching back to the hazy beginning, whichever one that had 
been, back to when they turned green at night, which was the 
color night should be anyway. Nothing could ever be as beau- 
tiful as snow on a green night. The old days weren’t all bad. . . . 

How many wonderful things happened in the green night — 
William Haines putting his arms protectively around Sally 
Eilers and comforting her as she sobbed on his chest, Warner 
Baxter leaning forward and kissing Marian Nixon’s tear- 
streaked, upturned face. And Cecelia Parker and Isabel Jewel, 
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and Elissa Landi, and Rochelle Hudson. Cecelia, Isabel, Elissa, 
Rochelle —they tinkled like bells; Elissa in her armored skirt 
well above her knees in the “Warrior’s Husband” finally giv- 
ing in to David Manners, who didn’t deserve her, the weakling. 
Rochelle. Described perfectly in a sentence in “Silver Screen,” 
“smoothing her dress carefully after a long clinch with Lew 
Ayres, taking a deep breath and commenting, “That boy will 
do’ . . .” Smoothing her dress carefully. Carefully smoothing 
her dress, the little devil! 

And on and on back to Helen Twelvetrees, the one who 
started it because before her girls didn’t exist, but she had come 
on one day, tiny, jewel-like and so sad he couldn’t sleep for 
two nights from seeing her face. Helen Twelvetrees. It suited 
her perfectly, that girl. No, not a girl, but a woman. Rochelle 
Hudson was a girl; Helen Twelvetrees was a woman, wise, 
experienced, just the tiniest bit worn out, but that made her 
all the more desirable. She had a look that you wanted to cry, the 
same as Veda Ann Borg, who made you feel like that, just 
hopeless that you could do anything for her; nobody could 
help Veda Ann and that was the worst thing because Jack La 
Rue, that dirty bum, was after her now. 

If only he could pour tubs of boiling hot water off the roof 
of Notre Dame on that guy, or ride the blade of a knife, rip- 
ping all the way down through the sail from the mast to the 
deck and go after him. 

. . . Jack LaRue . . . the smile Armand had let play around 
his lips slowly faded . . . Jack LaRue, with the face of pure 
evil. Armand LaRue. 

The position began to cramp. He sat up and tried to look 
away, but it didn’t help .. . Leopold and Loeb... Jack 
LaRue ... Teapot Dome... Arnold Rothstein. Evil. 
Wickedness. Why on his birthday? . . . Arnold Rothstein. 
Arnold began with an A and had two syllables. Oh God. Why 
of all the letters in the alphabet did it have to be A? Why of 
all the combinations of syllables? Arnold Rothstein. Armand 
LaRue. Alvin Karpis, a lousy car thief . . . Armand LaRue, 
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Arnold Rothstein, Alvin Karpis, Armand LaRue, it wouldn’t 
stop, and Armand LaRue sounded no better, maybe worse, 


more sinister . . . Leopold and Loeb. How old was Bobby 
Franks? . . . He crossed his fingers and legs . . . Thirteen! 
Oh my God! 


He was hot and sweating all over. It was only natural, wasn’t 
it, in his revelation only a few minutes before, to assume he was 
good? Was that assuming so much? But now there were other 
possibilities. THERE WERE OTHER POSSIBILITIES .. . 

Remember how sometimes the passing thought of a life of 
crime and notoriety had been not unpleasant. It should have 
been horrible. HORRIBLE. But he was too brutally honest 
with himself not to admit there had been times when Jack 
LaRue’s wickedness and way with a gun had raised a grudging 
admiration—admit it now. And hadn’t there been a certain solid 
satisfaction in the way the bullets slammed into George Raft or 
Barton McLane—or Veda Ann Borg! 

And Pancho Villa? Underneath the gruffness and the no- 
bility that were so alluring, what was lovable old Pancho Villa? 
A bandit, and be admired him. 

Think back now, whose side was he really on, at rockbottom, 
when Leslie Banks tracked Joel McCrea mercilessly down in 
“The Most Dangerous Game”? That’s right. LESLIE BANK- 
SES! Oh Lord. 

But the wicked were always punished! Boiling hot lava 
poured down relentlessly as Pompeii slowly sank away under 
his feet . . . The walls rocked, great fissures opened in the 
floor and swallowed everyone around while he staggered on, 
pants leg split, through the flames, alongside Clark Gable, 
searching for Jeanette MacDonald. Searching . . . Sheets of 
rain drove down as he ran for the ark, looking for De Lawd, 
but He wasn’t there as the mud grew thicker, and sucked him 
down and the ark pushed off without him. Where was De 
Lawd? ... 

Could it be some kind of ordeal or test, could that be it? Re- 
member the old struggles, the agony at night, dreading the ap- 
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proach of bedtime, anticipating the fight that was sure to start 
just because he would try so hard to push it down. Irresistibly 
it would thrust up. The nights after writing behind Miss Dolp 
at the blackboard and his hand had burned all morning. They 
were the worst because true to his standards Armand never 
permitted playing with himself. Oh but that was exquisite tor- 
ture! : 

. . » Miss Dolp . . . A cool hand on his forehead. How un- 
canny, her part in this whole thing. Someday he would be very 
grateful. What was it they were doing in English 2? 

They were on mythology! They were on the Norse Gods: 
Wise Wotan, Mighty —but dense—Thor and his hammer of 
thunder; but above all tricky little Loki, God of Mischief. 
How human they all were, how petty and jealous, and happy, 
and sad, and human. (For Armand saw himself not as an im- 
mortal in human form, but as an immortal human, quite a dif- 
ferent thing. He had no intention of renouncing his humanity.) 

There had been a particular kinship right from the very first 
moment in class for Loki, who was the most human of them all 
with his moods and temper tantrums, a very sharp, devious little 
fellow, yet always on the right side of things in the end despite 
his disposition. Impulsively, Armand had to say to himself, 
“That’s me, lousy and good.” 

God of Mischief, slyness, trickery, badness and goodness. 

He untensed, settled back and kissed his secret code ring 
gratefully. The Oasis became friendly and cosy again. A great, 
solid load was sliding away. There was really a lot more leeway 
here than he had imagined. Obviously, standards had been 
much too high and too strict. That was clear now. It was very 
possible, even likely for the greatest, the mightiest, to have un- 
desirable, human pulls as long as the heart was in the right 
place. He smiled at his neighbors again. 

Loki LaRue; no, Lucky LaRue. All those close calls—the 
time he almost drowned, or a car hurtled toward him relent- 
lessly and he knew there was no escape, but here he was, smil- 
ing into the darkness of Skouras’ Oasis. He let his smile of tol- 
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erance turn in on himself. Thank you, Miss Dolp, dear, sweet 
little Miss Dolp. No more Arnold Rothstein with the A and the 
syllables, but Armand du Val. A*R*M*A*N*D. Good, pure, 
noble, lover of Camille. The hell with Jack LaRue. LaRue 
was the street, the way —the way that had been found. (Thank 
goodness for his vocabulaire.) 

Armand reprimanded himself good-naturedly for having 
chosen the black side. He often reprimanded himself like that 
after he read that Dennis O’Keefe said you were in trouble 
when you couldn’t look at yourself good-naturedly. Every- 
thing was clearing up so nicely. One thing, he always bounced 
back in a hurry. 

His quality of human divineness explained many things about 
himself that had always bothered the life out of him. He had 
always felt so queer, so odd—so different. The way he saw 
things was crazy, but now it was clear why he had been so 
different. No longer would it be upsetting that whenever he 
saw Robert Taylor he would think, “There is Arlington Spang- 
ler Brugh.” The way that stuck tight in his head had always 
been very disturbing. And why in the world, he used to won- 
der, should he think so much about Jean Harlow’s husband 
Paul Bern, who had committed suicide. What was Paul Bern 
to him? Or Jean Harlow? And what if Tyrone Power did 
marry Annabella instead of Sonja Henie? Was that something 
to get upset about? It would never last anyhow. 

He shouldn’t have reacted the way he did, but he couldn’t 
help it. Certain things seemed to mean more. The other things 
didn’t matter and often weren’t real. He remembered the deep 
disappointment the time he saw John Garfield in person. He 
was dumpy and not very tough looking. “There is Julius Gar- 
finkel,” he had said unhappily to himself. 

But it was all understandable now. The fact was that these 
things were merely to be received and accepted as part of the 
gift, part of the thing he had and the ordinary person did not. 
And because he now realized what he was, he could take him- 
self and life with less disappointment. It could well be a turn- 
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ing point. The remarkable thing teasingly promised in the Boy 
Scout Handbook perhaps had finally happened: At around 
twelve or thirteen, the book said, a remarkable thing happens 
to a boy. A magical substance is manufactured and runs 
through his body and changes him and he is no longer a boy, 
but a youth. 

“I am a youth!” Armand whispered to himself, looking at 
his neighbors. “I am a special kind of youth. With a magical 
substance!” 

He knew now he would be able to accomplish some of the 
things he had never had the courage to try. Perhaps get some- 
where with girls . . . He moved around in his seat a little . . . 
He had always thought of girls as unpeople, impossible to 
touch. As far back as he could remember he had considered 
little girls, then bigger ones, and especially women — except his 
mother of course — as apart from humanity, Godlike, but kindly 
agreeing to live in the world with men. He never let himself 
think they did things like going to the bathroom. It was un- 
thinkable that Priscilla Lane or Miss Dolp went to the bath- 
room. 

So he had never spoken to girls because he didn’t know what 
would interest their kind of being, except to inquire about the 
time. Sometimes he would ask, “Do you have the time?” or “Do 
you happen to have the time?” But most often, “You wouldn’t 
have the time, would you?” And usually he was so excited 
when he asked that he would not hear the answer, but that 
didn’t matter because he always knew what time it was any- 
way. At night in bed he called up the look on their faces or 
the tone of their voice, often realizing a little extra something, 
like the added squeeze Laura Stanhope gave Dick Rover’s hand 
as she bade goodbye to the Rovers. 

The other liberty he permitted was walking behind girls 
on the stairs or walking up a down staircase. He never stopped 
marveling at the impossible beauty of legs that belonged to an 
otherwise thin or underdeveloped girl as the legs reached the 
level of his eyes coming down the stairs, their swollen fullness 
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looming up very close to him under a flaring skirt and slip. It 
was an awesome sight. But he went no further. Never. 

But now there was a closeness to their kind of person, a cer- 
tain sharing, and it gave him a great lift, boosting him nearer 
to their plane. And he felt he would have the confidence to 
begin what he had planned each term but had never been able 
to follow through. He would really talk to them, not just about 
the time, but anything that came into his head. And he would 
begin with Victoria Dallesandro, in his class for two years, al- 
ways somewhere in front of him as he manuevered into posi- 
tion behind her, but not too close, and whose neck and profile 
were familiar and beautiful. And whose hips flowed neatly into 
the seat underneath her desk. Perhaps he could find out where 
she lived and happen to be strolling in her neighborhood, and 
just take it from there. Maybe ask her to the movies, the Oasis 
perhaps, and sit upstairs close to the moon and stars that were 
pasted on the ceiling. Maybe her parents would die and she 
would need him, the poor kid . . . He shivered and bit hard 
on his teeth . . . It was turning out to be a true awakening. 
He had never felt anywhere near this way. He was capable of 
a lot of things, all kinds of things. He promised to be friend- 
lier with Joel Feible, whose stump of an arm repulsed him so. 
Maybe something could be done for Joel; starfish could come 
back; why not Joel? And he would go out of his way to stop 
talking to some other boys. There was so much to do. 

No more Cecelia, Elissa, Isabel, Rochelle, Veda Ann and 
Helen Twelvetrees. Thank you and goodbye. The years 
stretched ahead, to graduation and life, and anything at all, 
maybe going to war, the most feared thing of all, so frightening 
it kept him up nights, but no more. Let it come, he had it in him 
to become another Boy Ally or another Barrage Fire Barnes of 
the Field Artillery. Let it all come. 

Tom Brown was walking into the sunset with Alice Faye as 
Armand rose to leave, strong and in touch. Sliding expertly 
through the row, he reached the aisle and walked to the back of 
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the theatre, then turned to look at it. He wouldn’t be seeing so 
much of the Oasis now, or any theatre. 

He walked outside and studied the stills under the marquee. 
He looked at Alice Faye’s legs and sniffed. For a girl with that 
kind of body she sure had skinny legs. Miss Dolp was skinny 
but her legs fooled you. They were full and solid, especially 
under the knees where her dress stopped. . . . That felt good 
again. .. . Maybe he would get a little bolder with Miss Dolp 
at night. Didn’t some book say older women preferred teen-age 
youths? . . . He smiled tolerantly and walked to the curb, a 
short-haired sliver of a boy, with knickerbockers pulled above 
his knees. Next week it would be long pants and short under- 
wear and the hell with the next three haircuts. 

He knew himself now; he was no longer afraid of himself 
or of life. Tonight he would cut out praying; an hour a night 
was entirely too much. And stop feeling he should join the 
Boy Scouts. Hell with the Boy Scouts. . . . Maybe start a few 
fights on the street, especially with that wise guy who called 
him a Mockey. He was no Mockey; he was Armand LaRue. 
Even the good fought; Loki, Thor, Wotan. It was natural. It 
was nature. That wise apple better watch it. 

Lucky LaRue started across the street without waiting for 
the light to change; what the hell did he have to worry about? 
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@ RAMON GUTHRIE 


SPRINGSONG IN EAST GRUESOME, VT. 


(On being sent to the feed store to buy bonemeal, dried blood, 
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arsenate of lead and other garden accessories) 


Little Miss Pingry answered demurely 
when asked how Mamma was, “Thank you, poorly,” 
in gingham and sunbonnet lowered her eyes 
to her pinafored lap with its shin-sharp thighs 
and did her daintiest not to drool 
as she gnawed on the ulna of a ghoul 
with neat little teeth so pointed and bright 
that I think I shall not sleep to-night. 
(And the wind slinks down from Mount Horrid 
to rattle the corn-crib slats.) 


Miss Lettie Grigsbee’s eldest pig 

was named Doremus. Who gives a fig 

for the tittletat spite that her neighbors vent 

of the grunt that he uttered and what it meant 

when, leaning his elbows over the sty, 

an itinerant butcher offered to buy 

and of how she began to jerk and slaver — 

as she has ever since — at the shock it gave her? 

(And the wind scuttles over the stubble 

Snatching the scarecrows’ hats.) 
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Deacon Bigelow, whiskers aflame 
from a leaky lantern, bellowed a name 
that only once in a thousand years 
had ever been heard by human ears. 
The weathervane squealed, the lightning-rods 
writhed on the lawn, peas popped from their pods, 
swallows dropped dead from the crackled sky, 
and three hump-shouldered owls trudged by. 

(And the wind is fretting the mortar 

loose from the chimney bricks.) 


Old Mrs. Dreed, marshallow-fat 
kept a prim white rat and an albino bat. 
Her hope was to mate them just to see 
what manner of beast their get would be 
When nothing happened, in despair 
she fashioned an image and said a prayer. 
She fashioned it out of gingerbread 
that she pricked with a needle until it bled. 
(And the wind went whimpering over the hill 
knowing the end of such tricks.) 
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FLIGHT INTO ZEN 


The rise and fall of a palliative 


By Peter FINGESTEN 


The latest addition to our growing arsenal of palliatives is Zen 
Buddhism which, in drawing rooms, art galleries and college 
cafeterias is rapidly replacing the New Criticism, Existentialism 
and even the many variant schools of Psychoanalysis. Recently 
introduced from Japan, Zen offers its adherents among intellec- 
tuals (and some very wealthy ladies) the promise of a shortcut 
to the mysteries of being. Even though Japanese exponents have 
warned that Zen is “like catching the moon reflected in clear 
water,” thousands of Americans (and some Europeans, too) are 
now chasing this mirage. 

Zen has achieved a popularity in America all out of proportion 
to available authoritative publications. There seems to be far 
more talk about Zen than knowledge of Zen. The main sources 
are Dr. D. T. Suzuki’s three volumes: Essays in Zen Buddhism; 
his Living by Zen, published in Tokyo in 1949 to convert Amer- 
ican soldiers; the recent comparison Mysticism: Christian and 
Buddhist and a large compilation of his various papers, Zen and 
Japanese Culture. These, and his numerous articles are the basis 
for most of the studies published by American authors. An an- 
thology of Dr. Suzuki’s writings, edited by William Barrett and 
published as an Anchor paperback in 1956 is avidly read by 
artists, college students and young intellectuals. Dr. Alan Watts 
has been writing on Zen since 1936 when his little study The 
Spirit of Zen was published in London as one of the well known 
Wisdom of the East series. This was followed by his Zen Bud- 
dhism—A New Outline and Introduction (1947) and several 
books which refer to Zen indirectly. More recently Christmas 
Humphreys, the president of the London Buddhist Society and 
editor of Suzuki’s Collected Works, brought out his sentimental 
study Zen Buddhism in London, 1949, based upon both Suzuki's 
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and Alan Watts’ interpretations. Eugene Herrigal’s Zen in the 
Art of Archery, a translation of the original publication in Ger- 
man, has great popular success as has his posthumous The 
Method of Zen. One of the best collections of authentic Zen 
stories, Zen Flesh and Zen Bones, collected by Paul Reps, has 
been published in Tokyo, 1957. The Practice of Zen, written 
by a young Chinese scholar, Chang Chen-chi, now teaching in 
New York, is a valuable, non-sentimental exposition of the Chi- 
nese tradition of Zen. 

Among the magazines that are either wholly dedicated to or 
favor contributions on Zen are The Middle Way, published by 
the London Buddhist Society, The Western Buddhist, a mission- 
ary journal also published in London, The Golden Light, pub- 
lished in Penang, Malaya, and Philosophy, East and West, pub- 
lished by the University of Hawaii. There are also sundry small 
monthly newsletters by local Zen organizations such as the Zen 
Notes sent out by the First Zen Institute of America. It is these 
relatively few books and journals that have produced the mate- 
rial for the avalanche of articles on the topic. There are no criti- 
cal evaluations, except perhaps by inference in some newspaper 
articles on the beat poets, and an article by the author, Beat and 
Buddhist (Christian Century, February 25, 1959). But a fine 
objective analysis of Zen can be found in Ruth Benedict’s excellent 
study of Japan, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 

Since 1946, Zen has been filtering down to a more popular 
level as a topic of conversation at smart cocktail parties and col- 
lege talk fests. An intercollegiate conference on Zen was held at 
Sarah Lawrence College on April 18, 1959, which is typical of 
the prevailing romantic approach to this subject. Organized to 
ascertain the influence of “Zen Buddhism in American Culture,” 
this all-day conference was attended by student representatives 
of more than sixty colleges and other interested persons. It fol- 
lowed in the wake of a similar conference which had just been 
held at M. I. T. There were three panels: Religion and Zen, Psy- 
chology and Zen and the Arts and Zen, with three or more 
speakers on each who discussed Zen’s contributions to their fields. 
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The keynote speaker, Prof. Bernard Phillips, Chairman of the 
Philosophy Department of the University of Delaware, had 
spent some time in the Orient studying Zen. The mimeographed 
outline of his specch stated that, 
The aim of Zen Buddhism is to achieve an absolute union with 
life . . . It is in the last analysis not a religion but religion itself 
. .. Traditional (that is, Western) religion has always stressed 
the suppression of individuality—therefore there is bound to be 
interest in a religion which proclaims as its ultimate objective 
the liberation of the individual . . . It offers the possibility of a 
break-through of the spiritual impasse which has confronted 
those many Westerners whose spiritual needs are undiminished 
even as the traditional forms of Western religion, which have 
hitherto ministered to those needs, have become increasingly 
less capable of doing so. 


Professor Phillips’ comments on these points were punctuated 
by phrases such as “you have to become true,” “get into life 
somehow,” “flow,” “identify with the true life,” and so on. His 
address had the quality of a sermon in which he paradoxically 
quoted the Old and New Testament more often than Zen, and 
more correctly. According to this speaker, Jesus, Shakespeare, 
Meister Eckhardt and Blake were really “Zen people.” 

To further this mood a movie was previewed in which Dr. 
Huston Smith of M.I. T. interviewed Dr. D. T. Suzuki, the most 
famous exponent of Zen in the West. It was produced by the 
National Broadcasting Corporation for its Wisdom Series to be 
shown on television. Dr. Smith, smiling throughout, asked Dr. 
Suzuki leading questions about Zen which he benignly answered, 
surrounded by images of Buddha and Japanese screens, reminis- 
cent of so-called “Bible Shorts” shown at Wednesday evening 
church meetings, for it presented Zen as a cure-all, an easy 
method to “get with it,” that is, “in tune with the cosmos.” This 
interview brought out that Dr. Suzuki considers himself essen- 
tially a missionary of Zen who came to the States about sixty 
years ago to convert America. 

The discussion at the panel on religion centered around the 
issue of whether Zen is a religion or a philosophy. Westerners, 
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it seems, conceive Zen not so much as a formal religion to which 
one becomes converted but as an “attitude” which one can as- 
similate just by reading a newspaper article, a paperback, or 
attending one public lecture. The speakers, although fully con- 
vinced of the validity of Zen, differed among each other as to its 
purpose. The only Zen scholar present at the conference, Prof. 
Chang Chen-chi, who studied in a Tibetan monastery for eight 
years and has the advantage of being able to read Zen sources in 
Chinese, Tibetan and Japanese, completely disagreed with Prof. 
Phillips’ presentation of Zen as well as with those of the other 
panelists. To Prof. Chang, Zen is not a philosophy but an ancient 
religion which involves faith, conversion and practices of a ritu- 
alistic order. It does not consist of an “attitude” that leads to 
sudden enlightenment, but of three graded steps—in other words, 
the tradition of Zen which he represents teaches “gradual” ver- 
sus “sudden” enlightenment. Professor Chang’s scholarly and 
historically grounded position was strenuously opposed by the 
less informed panel, as well as by the attending students. 

The speakers on Psychology and Zen stated at the outset that 
they could not speak for Zen since they were not too well ac- 
quainted with it, yet proceeded to relate their understanding of 
Zen to psychology. This panel endeavored to explain the mean- 
ing of Zen koans (one of the most abstruse aspects of Zen) 
which cannot be explained verbally. The psychologists felt that 
Zen begins where psychology leaves off. Curiously enough this 
was the most subjective panel. 

The discussion on Zen and the Arts was the most popular. 
The well known composer John Cage spoke of his discovery of 
nature and hobby of mushroom hunting, and read one of his 
published papers on his esthetic system which derives from Zen. 
The panel then became bogged down in a fruitless attempt to 
define art and religion and to ascertain whether Zen inspirations 
can be translated into sound, three dimensional form, or colors. 
Unfamiliarity with basic concepts, the history of oriental art 
and Zen mitigated against any conclusions. The beat poet Greg- 
ory Corso spoke of his “enlightenment” which took place in 
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Paris with the sudden realization that “cars are real.” This led 
him to the conclusion that “life is death and all will pass, includ- 
ing what the panel said, love, and death itself.” He spoke with 
tongue-in-cheek, though the lady psychotherapist on the panel 
asserted that she “understood” what he meant. His remarks come 
under the heading of “I was a teen-age Zen Buddhist.” 

At this conference on Zen Buddhism which was attended by 
professional philosophers, psychologists, artists, and hundreds of 
interested students, definition of terms was considered irrelevant, 
and detached analysis heresy. The tone set by Professor Phillips 
was conversion rather than discussion. Zen questions everything 
but one does not question Zen. Most speakers presented it as a 
wonder drug. During the summing up, one speaker character- 
ized this conference as a “revival meeting.” Afterwards, a male 
student remarked, “If you think this conference was gushy, you 
should have heard the discussions on Zen at other colleges.” 

There are few who understand Zen either historically or spir- 
itually, and even fewer who have actually been converted to it. 
There are many “study groups” formed in and out of colleges, 
but these usually break up after a short period. A group of Wall 
Street brokers meets once a week in an office under the tutelage 
of an Oriental Zen Buddhist. Some frequent more than one sect 
at the same time, trying to “get something” from each. The 
catch phrases of Zen, “the real is unreal and unreal is real,” 
“merge into the essence of nature,” or, “to know Zen is not to 
know it” make fascinating conversation. But if one would ask 
any one of the devotees how to “flow” or to “merge into the 
essence of nature” one receives another similar phrase by way 
of explanation. To most of the students and artists it is either a 
cure for ennui, or a promise to inspire them to greater self- 
expression. Morris Graves, the romantic-surrealist painter, wrote, 
“My family was religious, we were members of a church barren 
of beauty, and I could not sustain an interest in their affiliation. 
Taoism, Buddhism, East Indian religious systems, all seemed to 
me immeasurably superior—lifting me beyond my family’s spir- 
itual rewards.” About his art he speaks in typical Zen terms: 
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Western painting has all too often diminished the potent pres- 
ence of nature’s forms, spiritually realized, by taking them out 
of their spatial context, in other words out of the mind’s envi- 
ronment, restating them with inventive purpose. We need art 
to guide our journey from partial to full consciousness. I have 
attained to the conviction that it is my purpose through cre- 
ative painting to convey to man that he has the ability for in- 
stantaneous as well as for his usual evolutionary knowledge of his 
cosmic significance. I seek for painting that miraculous union 
where the Seer and Seen are one. The image language of cre- 
ative art can reveal the illumination within the world-soul—a 
language free from the barriers of natural tongues. 


In contrast to popular intercollegiate conferences, the First 
Zen Institute of America, at 156 Waverly Place, New York 
City, is a serious affair. It is the only formal organization in the 
West dedicated to Zen. It was originally founded as the Buddhist 
Society of America by the Japanese Zen master Sokei-An Sasaki 
in 1930, sent here by his order at Kyoto to proselytize. The 
young organization met at the private home of Mrs. Ruth Fuller, 
a wealthy American who was converted earlier to Zen by Dr. 
Suzuki. Mrs. Fuller supported Sasaki’s efforts and eventually 
married him. Their activities bore fruit, and after Sasaki’s death 
in 1945 Mrs. Fuller-Sasaki went to Japan to the order of her late 
husband, while another disciple, Mrs. Mary Farkas, converted 
by Sasaki some twenty years ago, put two floors of her elegant 
town house at the disposal of this organization and now acts as 
its secretary. In the meantime Mrs. Fuller-Sasaki made news as 
the first Western female to be ordained as a full-fledged head 
priest of a sub-temple of the Daitakuji temple of the Rinzai or- 
der at Kyoto. She persuaded the Abbott and monks of that mon- 
astery to allow her to rebuild a ruined sub-temple on its vast 
grounds for use as a special training center for Western students. 
Her enormous wealth and dedication enabled her to contribute 
to this temple, now considered not so much a branch of this 
monastery but rather as a branch of the First Zen Institute of 
America whose members believe that American Zen is different 
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and has a distinct contribution to make to the evolution of Zen 
Buddhism. 

Mrs. Mary Farkas, a petite and energetic woman, came to Zen 
without previous religious affiliations despite her Catholic- Epis- 
copalian background. As secretary she edits Zen Notes, its 
monthly bulletin, and contributes space, time, and money. (Mrs. 
Fuller-Sasaki also contributes a sizable monthly sum to its up- 
keep.) According to Mrs, Farkas, the type of Zen practiced at 
the Institute is not of the pietist type, represented by the Japa- 
nese Soto Zen sect, but is of a more intellectual kind as practiced 
by the Rinzai sect which emphasizes meditation disciplines and 
the study of koans. To the slightly more than 100 members Zen 
is a religion based upon the age-old traditions of Japanese Zen. 
Mrs. Farkas has no patience with the beat generation or with 
those who just dabble in Zen, but, like most members of this 
Institute, is a formally converted Buddhist. Every meeting at 
her home, for instance, opens with the famous conversion for- 
mula of Buddhism, “The Three Refuges,” intoned in Japanese. 
This makes everyone a Buddhist who utters it, including stray 
visitors, since this is the only confession of faith required by 
Buddhism. It is usually followed by the “Four Vows,” the ethi- 
cal vows chanted in unison, and readings of old sutras in Japa- 
nese. Since the death of the founder there has been no master 
to guide the meditations and activities of the Institute, but a new 
Japanese master, Isshu Miura Roshi, has just been imported to 
fill this need. This group insists upon the authentic Japanese 
tradition and believes that an ordained master is absolutely neces- 
sary to attain the aims of Zen, and that one must practice Zen 
rather than talk about it. 

The First Zen Institute does not eschew rituals. On important 
Buddhist holidays a small altar is set up in the basement meeting 
room under a kakimono of Buddha, to which flowers and in- 
cense are offered. The new master brought with him an image 
of the child Buddha which was washed with sweet tea at a spe- 
cial public ceremony. Afterwards the members rose one by one, 


bowed deeply with palms folded together before the image, se- 
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lected a flower from a bowl and reverently offered it to the 
image, bowed again deeply and returned silently to their seats. 
They speak critically of those who belong to the traditional 
Western religions, with their dogmas, prayers, rituals, clergy 
and so forth, saying that they have embraced Zen because it is a 
more “direct apprehension of the truth.” Yet they, too, chant 
prayers in unison, confess their faith publicly, and are not averse 
to offering incense and flowers to images. Some ladies wear a 
short golden bib over their street dress at these meetings to des- 
ignate particular degrees of attainment, and they have a Zen 
master in place of the priest, clothed in gorgeous ritual robes, 
who chants in the sacred language, Japanese: in short, they are 
doing exactly what they criticize in other religions, but in an 
oriental fashion. 

The point of view of this Institute does not fully concur with 
such Zen exponents as Suzuki and Watts whose expositions, 
though scholarly, are cut off from the monastic tradition and 
are, therefore, too cerebral. Nor does it agree with the view of 
Prof. Chang Chen-chi who expressed himself so precisely at the 
Sarah Lawrence conference. He, in turn, however, has criticized 
both the First Zen Institute of America as well as Suzuki and his 
followers for deviating from the ancient tradition. 


II. 

Zen was founded by Bodhi Dharma, an Indian philosopher 
who walked to China in the Sixth Century A.D. and there in- 
troduced his revolutionary system. The word Zen is a Japanese 
corruption of the Chinese Chan, which in turn, derives from the 
Hindu Dhyana, meditation. Though Zen’s practitioners call it 
the highest form of Buddhism, it is, in fact, closer to classic Hin- 
duism. Vedanta, the leading school of post-upanishadic philoso- 
phy, considers the individual soul non-existent, merely part of 
the oversoul, Brahma. According to its concept of maya, or illu- 
sion, the universe, too, is only the illusion of the one eternal 
essence. The external world, personal souls, and even the person- 
alized aspect of Brahma (Ishvara) are just illusions. 
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Long before Zen became known in China, and Japan, the 
Hindus had formulated this monistic theory and taught that yoga 
and other meditation disciplines could liberate the individual 
from the deception of appearances and the “wheel of rebirth.” 
There is no evidence, furthermore, that Bodhi Dharma was a 
member of any Buddhist sect of his time. The supposed link be- 
tween this father of Zen and Gautama Buddha is the following 
legend, upon which Zen bases its historical claim to be Buddist. 
Once, while the Buddha was teaching, a Brahmin named Kash- 
apa came to him, offering a flower, and begged him to teach the 
law. The Buddha held the flower aloft, and gazed at it in perfect 
silence. After a while Kashapa smiled. It is told that what was 
silently understood was transmitted for 1000 years, from patri- 
arch to patriarch, until, about 520 A.D., it reached Bodhi 
Dharma. 

Bodhi Darma’s message is summed up in Zen by these words: 


A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 

No dependence upon words and letters; 

Direct pointing at the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s nature and the attainment of Buddahood. 


This claim of a special transmission poses several problems. 
For one, how could the original silent experience be passed on 
for 1000 years from Buddha to Bodhi Dharma, and 1500 years 
from Bodhi Dharma to the present? Secondly, is what is called 
enlightenment today, satori, still the same enlightenment either 
Bodhi Dharma or the historical Buddha experienced? Dr. D. T. 
Suzuki concedes these difficulties in his book Living by Zen. He 
cites Banzan’s saying that satori cannot be handed over from one 
person to another, that it is absolutely personal, neither repeat- 
able nor transmissable to others. 

Even granting that something has been transmitted from Zen 
master to Zen master, was it Buddhism? Dr. Suzuki writes, in 
his Living By Zen: “Buddhism has its beginning in Zen and ter- 
minates in Zen. When Zen is taken away from Buddhism the 
latter ceases to be what it claims to be. This is Zen’s pronounce- 
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ment, and if this really be the case, Zen is not a school, but 
Buddhism itself.” 

Gautama Buddha began his religious career in an attempt to 
find a way out of the curse of reincarnation, then commonly 
accepted in India. He tried all possible forms of meditation and 
asceticism for about seven years, until one night he experienced 
illumination. For several days he pondered on whether to keep 
his vision to himself, or to teach others. He deliberately adopted 
the second choice, and became an itinerant preacher. 

Gautama, a sober practical man, was concerned with the mor- 
als of this world. His “Four Noble Truths” (life implies pain; 
pain has a source; that source can be stayed; the means of stay- 
ing are available) led him to the “Sublime Eightfold Path”: right 
views; right aspiration; right speech; right conduct; right living; 
right effort; right mindfulness; and right meditation. He stead- 
fastly avoided metaphysics. As he told his monks Malunkyaputta 
and Vaccha, among the “Questions That Lead Not To Edifica- 
tion” are speculations upon eternity, after-death states, whether 
the world is finite or not, whether the monks are reborn or not. 
Such recondite matters, he said, do not lead to freedom from suf- 
fering. Such freedom can be achieved only if man behaves 
ethically, avoids killing any living beings, lives rationally, and is 
not seduced by worldly temptations. Thus his code of tolerance 
and ethical behavior was more worldly than any previously 
taught in India. He was the first religious democrat in its history, 
opening his sermons and monasteries to low castes and outcastes 
—which earned him the undying hatred of orthodox Brahm- 
anism. 

As in all religions based upon purely ethical principles, com- 
promises were soon introduced into Buddhism—rituals, additional 
rules, legends, magical charms, and metaphysical speculations. 
Schismatic sects developed, absorbing elements from the very 
Brahmanism against which Gautama had rebelled. By about 100 
A.D. the faith was split into two major denominations, primi- 
tive Buddhism, which became known as Hinayana (lesser vehi- 
cle), and the heretical Mahayana (larger vehicle)—terms obvi- 
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ously coined by the Mahayanaists. It was Mahayana Buddhism 
which spread north, conquering Tibet, China and Japan. Ma- 
hayana raised Gautama to the status of a god, and created a gal- 
lery of saints who lived in any one of thirteen heavens (Bodhis- 
attvas). It substituted magical formulas for ethics, Tibetan prayer 
machines for personal efforts. Metaphysical treatises of great 
subtlety sprang up in profusion. 

Zen considers itself a reformation of the Mahayana sects. 
Hinayana Buddhism, Zen says, is too narrow, too rigidly based 
upon the anti-metaphysical principles of Gautama, while Maha- 
yana, Zen says, is too large, too superstitious, and too metaphysi- 
cal. Zen itself is an artistocratic, almost esoteric sect which 
ridicules all other forms of Buddhism. As Dr. Suzuki writes in 
his Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, “Zen is by no means 
a democratic religion. It is an essence meant for the élite.” 

In Zen, all phenomena exist in the mind of the beholder—not 
the logical mind, the mind subject to time, which orders, classi- 
fies and judges, but a stilled inner mind which is not conscious 
of itself. This inner mind can be reached either by meditation or 
by verbal techniques aimed at cutting through the logical con- 
tradictions of life. In a Zen text of the Tang Dynasty by Hui- 
Hai, Path to Sudden Attainment, it is stated that only through 
meditation can the mind achieve “fixed abstraction” and identify 
with the mind of the Buddha. This “Buddha mind” to which 
Zen often refers has nothing whatever to do with the historical 
Buddha, the social and religious reformer, but is a pantheistic 
principle more aptly called Brahman, or Tao, or even Mana, that 
ancient Polynesian concept of an all-pervading force. Bodhi 
Dharma said: “If you wish to seek the Buddha, you ought to 
see into your own nature; for this Nature is the Buddha him- 
self.” In more recent times a Zen monk asked his master who the 
Buddha was. He answered him, ““The cat climbs the post.” The 
monk found the answer unintelligible, so the master said, “If you 
don’t understand, why don’t you ask the post?” 

Besides meditation, Zen methods include the philosophical 
question-and-answer, mondo, and the intellectual problem, 
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Koan. When the monk has been brought to an intellectual im- 
passe by means of these two disciplines, he may jump through 
the curtain of logic into the awakening, or, satori—the goal of 
Zen. 

Mondo is a system of rapid questions and answers, usually 
designed to illustrate the limitations of language, which compel 
the monk to “realize” rather than “think” what Zen considers 
ultimate truth. A few typical mondos: A master, Gensha, was 
asked by a monk, “What is myself?” Gensha answered, “What 
would you do with a self?”. The master Nan-yin was asked 
what the Buddha was, to which he replied, “What is not the 
Buddha?”. A certain monk once asked the master Joshu, “When 
the body crumbles all to pieces and returns to dust, there eter- 
nally abides one thing. Of this I have been told, but where does 
this one thing abide?” The master replied, “It is windy again 
this morning.” Shuzan, a master of the Tenth Century, held out 
his stick, and addressed his disciples, “Don’t call it a stick, for if 
you do, you assert. Nor deny it, for if you do, you negate. Apart 
from negation and affirmation, what is it?” One monk stepped 
forward, took the stick, and threw it on the ground. Another 
master held up his own stick and said: “No matter what you 
say, or what you don’t say, just the same thirty blows for you.” 

Several mondo exchanges end up in body blows—allegedly in 
order to establish direct contact. When Suiryo approached the 
master Baso with the question, “What is the truth of Zen as 
brought over here by Bodhi Dharma?”, the master knocked him 
down by kicking him in the chest. This rude treatment is said 
to have awakened him to the truth of Zen. When he was re- 
stored to balance he clapped his hands, laughed aloud, and ex- 
claimed, “How strange indeed! All these samadhis, all the inex- 
haustible depths of meaning as told in the sutras, are at once 
revealed at the point of a single hair.” Later, he used to say, 
“Since I tasted Baso’s kick, I cannot help laughing.” 

A terrible mondo is cited by Dr. Suzuki in his Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, First Series; Once there was a dispute between two 
groups of monks over the ownership of a kitten. The master 
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Nansen stepped between them, took hold of the kitten, and said, 
“If you say a word, this animal will be saved; if not, it will be 
slain.” He expected a “word” that neither denies nor affirms, 
but a “word of ultimate truth.” None was forthcoming, and 
Nansen cut the kitten’s throat. 

Koans (literally, public documents) are intellectual problems 
of graded difficulty; there are said to be close to 1700 of them 
known today. Koans have no logical solutions; Zen students are 
expected to extricate themselves through a non-verbal, intuitive 
understanding which is satori. The koan exercise, however is a 
relatively new addition to Zen. A famous koan, devised by Ha- 
kuin in the 17th century, is about the sound which issues when 
two hands are clapped together—but what sound is made by the 
clapping of one hand? Some others are: “All things are said to 
be reduceable to the One, but where is the One to be reduced?” 
“when a buffalo goes out of his enclosure to the edge of the 
abyss, his horns and his head and his hoofs all pass through, but 
why can’t his tail also pass?” 

The most famous koan concerns the goose which a man kept 
in a bottle. “It grew larger and larger until it could not get out 
of the bottle any more; he didn’t want to break the bottle, nor 
did he wish to hurt the goose. How could he get it out?” This 
koan led to an interesting incident in one of Dr. Suzuki’s classes 
at Columbia a few years ago. He had been discussing it, when 
suddenly a student stood up and announced to the class, “The 
goose is out.” The class gasped. 

Alan Watts offered an explanation to this koan as long ago as 
1936 in his book The Spirit of Zen, where the precocious stu- 
dent may have read it. (In Japan one can buy “under-the-coun- 
ter” solutions to the koans!) According to Watts, the goose 
represents man, and the bottle his circumstances. He must aban- 
don the world or be crushed by it, but both of these alternatives 
are forms of suicide. The Zen disciple, Watts goes on to say, 
must find a way through this fundamental dilemma. The mo- 
ment he does, there comes the flash of satori—the goose is out 
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of the bottle and the bottle is unbroken. The disciple has escaped 
from the bondage of his own rigid view of life. 

The aim of Zen, whether through meditation, mondo or koan, 
is to experience satori, when all doubts disappear and the indi- 
vidual has realized the illusion of all duality and of all phenom- 
ena (including his own individuality). According to Suzuki, 
satori, is a “‘seeing into one’s Nature.” But this mystic encounter 
with the “Buddha mind,” though a profound experience, must 
not be confused with an encounter with God as in Judaism and 
Christianity. In the Old Testament we read that God spoke to 
Moses “face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend” (Ex. 
33:11), and in the New Testament, that Jesus’ relation to God 
was that of a Son to his Father (John 3:16). Martin Buber ex- 
pressed this personal relationship between man and God as “I 
and Thou,” in contrast to the “I and it.” (“It” represents the 
God of the philosophers, which has no substance, does not cre- 
ate, cannot love or be loved, and can be disproven by other 
clever philosophers.) Moses’ and Jesus’ experiences brought man 
moral laws, based on a belief that man’s individual life is mean- 
ingful and valuable to the total purpose of the cosmos. The his- 
tory of Judaism and Christianity is in a sense that of the greater 
democratization of spiritual and social ideas. The satori experi- 
ence, on the other hand is incommunicable, irrational, inexpli- 
cable. The monk Chokei, after he had experienced satori while 
rolling up a screen, wrote this verse which shows the non-ethical 
approach of Zen: 

How deluded I was! How deluded indeed! 

Lift up the screen and come to see the world! 

“What religion believeth thou?’ you ask 

I raise my mosquito swat (hossu) and hit your mouth. 


Il 
What Zen can lead to outside the monastery is shown in Ja- 
pan, where the ancient Samurai adopted Zen as an ideal philoso- 
phy (Bushido). It engendered a mental attitude which, while 
sanctioning traditional mores, transcended anything the West 
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had known until Hitler. A well known Zen exhortation illus- 
trates this: “Clear every obstacle out of your way .. . If on your 
way you meet Buddha, kill him! If you meet the Saints, kill them 
all! ‘That is the only way of reaching salvation.” As early as the 
12th century a Zen master, Ei-sai, wrote a book with the curious 
title, The Protection of the State by the Propagation of Zen, 
and Zen helped discipline the aristocratic Samurai, with their 
dreams of conquest of the Far East. 

The Samurai were responsible for cruelties more savage than 
those of the Spanish Inquisition. Believing that pain is only an 
illusion, and therefore void, Hideyoshi’s army inflicted atrocities 
on the Koreans in the 16th century that have never been forgot- 
ten there. It is to Zen that the Samurai owe their contempt for 
life, their deliberate self-control at the sight of pain, and their 
belief in suicide as the only solution to certain situations. Zen, 
the typical religion of the military class, was the mystique of 
Japanese fascism. 

Denying the validity of any tradition, law, custom or phe- 
nomenon, Zen exists on a plane beyond verification or proof. 
Language, its adherents say, is not adequate to express the aims 
of Zen. Dr. Suzuki has said, “In point of fact, Zen is not to be 
refuted by arguments; when it says things are so, the affirmation 
is final, and the only thing you can do is either accept it or reject 
it.” But what is one to do when Zen masters deny not only the 
world but even the reality of their own teaching? Doko, a 
scholar, once put the following question to Daishu, a Zen master: 

“By means of which mind does the Zen master discipline him- 
self in the Way?”. 

Daishu replied, “I have no mind to make use of, nor is there 
any Way in which to discipline myself.” 

“If there is no mind to make use of, nor is there any Way in 
which to discipline one’s self, how is it that you have such a 
large following devoted to the study of Zen and disciplining 
themselves in the Way?”. 

“When I have not an inch of ground even corresponding to 
the point of a drill, where can I house a large following you 
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speak of? When I have no tongue, how can I persuade them to 
follow me?”. 

“How can a Zen master tell a lie to one’s face?”’. 

“When I have no tongue to persuade others, how can I man- 
age to tell a lie?”’. 

“I fail utterly to understand you,” said Doko, the scholar. 

“I, myself, am unable to understand,” replied Daishu, the 
master. 

It is, nevertheless, worth noting that Zen has not benefited the 
countries in which it flourished, either socially or spiritually. 
The Zen monk, after having experienced satori, (enlightenment) 
claims a god-like understanding of the essence of life. His sup- 
posed insights, however, always remain locked within himself 
and cannot be applied in any way to help others. Western man, 
though aware of his frailties and limitations, has made himself 
master over nature for the benefit of society, while Eastern re- 
ligions like Zen did not bother to attempt to improve man’s lot 
or to investigate the mysteries of matter and energy. They must 
now turn to Western ideologies and technical improvements to 
save themselves. It is ironical that Zen, today considered a relic 
of the feudal past in Japan, and yoga doctrines, which have been 
declared detrimental to the progress of India, have found a new 
lease on life in America—the final product of a civilization rooted 
in Judaeo-Christian ethics, Greek objectivity, and Roman law. 

But the irony is likely to remain a small one. Since Zen de- 
mands a total commitment that most Westerners are unable to 
make, many former Zen devotees have moved on to another 
ecstatic Oriental fad, Subud, called by converted Zen Buddhists, 
“the holy rollers of the East.” 
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@ HAROLD WITT 


THE DOUBLE BOY 


Our hero, Beanstalk Jack, the little lame 
prince of sweetness, Oliver of light, 
darling David saving from Goliath 
good guys by his bullseye, honest George 
charmingly chopping cherries years before Valley Forge 


drags a siamese shadow at his back, 
a child who’s wily, thumbs his gremlin nose 
at Dad and Mother, a twin who grinningly lies 
and goes in sly disguises, boy of night, 
a puckish Huck Finn demon, the dream’s dark brat. 


Gayer in one way, graver in another, 

double entendre Lausbub, than his brother, 

his restless presence rather bothers girls— 

in the rose of reason the bug of evil lunches; 
the delinquent chuckles under Fauntleroy’s curls. 


A spitting image of the boy who’s balancing, 
prim as a teacup, politeness on his lap, 
behind back fences in his old straw hat 
he’s tying cans to dogs’ tails, torturing cats, 
zinging his slingshot through knotholes at pompousness, 


whistling in thistles, smoking cigarettes, 

sweaty and warted, intimate with worms; 

the cool blue woods steam with his casual piss; 

he happily strips and, lively, dives through scums, 
then lies on his freckled back, naked, in good grass. 
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@ DONALD HALL 


“BETWEEN THE CLOCK AND THE BED” 
after the self-portrait by Edvard Munch 


In the yellow light, an old man 
stands between the clock and the bed. 
While he makes the picture, they live 
together like three old brothers 

in the house they were born in: man, 
clock, and bed. But the grandfather’s 
clock is loud, and it continues 

to measure its pendulum back 

and forth, as if he couldn’t hear. 

He becomes angry, and decides 

to quiet the clock. He thinks: what 
can I use, in this furnished room ? 

He remembers putting a gun 

among his linen handkerchiefs, 

but when he looks, it is not there. 
Perhaps it is in the locker 

against the wall. He kneels to look, 
but the clasps are too difficult. 

He feels extremely tired. He crawls 
up to the narrow bed, and sleeps 

in the daylight which is yellow. 
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®@® DONALD PETERSEN 


THE BAD DAYS 


Those days, just like the country’s politics, 
Were hot as hell and full of nasty tricks, 
Women went round with next-to-nothing on; 
All things were boggled in the noon-day sun. 
Six days a week I struggled to compete 

With those who seemed impervious to the heat. 
“Jesus!” I said, “I’m in it now for life. 

My cat, my children, and my pregnant wife 
Are paying for the world’s mismanagement. 
Sun pounds our roof, but they are innocent— 
While far away a foul-mouthed senator 
Rages and kicks upon the Senate floor, 
Unchecked, in love with his own posturing, 
Immune to heat, to life, to everything!” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


A faucet in the kitchen sink is dripping. 
Slowly the minutes pass; the day drags out. 
At six o’clock men quiz their wives about 
The remote possibility of stripping. 

No need to look it up in last week’s clipping; 
This is the latest trend without a doubt. 

O life is leaking through a water-spout, 

And many a man has told himself, “I’m slipping.” 
Though politics of course is here to stay— 
Housing, finance, corruption and decay, 
The fate of China and the Second Coming— 
My dear, unless the husbands have their way, 
The steady dripping that we hear today 

Will grow tomorrow to a steady drumming. 
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THE OLD MAN ON HIS HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


It smelled yellow and was curled up into the chair, 

Somebody pushed the chair to make it rock, 

Singing a lullaby from “the old country”. 

We came to look at it, : 

Its yellow hands of parchment were 

Wrapped around the shining bark of the rocking chair, 

It was nodding its head and staring in at itself 

With red, raw eyes. 

We stood off a bit while they spoke about its history, 

Holding the cake up to its brown splotched face, 

Telling it to be glad. 

It nodded that it was glad 

It began to turn its eyes slowly in our direction. 

The pupils came out of hiding, as to the surface of water, 

Then sank again, and the face, set on a snake’s neck, 

Started turning back, and its eyes closed with thin 
membranes covering them, 

Veiny lids like paper, and its tongue came out and licked 
the blue lips, 

Then the eyes began to open, kept opening. 

We watched it for a long time, not coming too near, 

Then we turned and ran to the woods 

And swung, laughing nervously, 

Swung through the trees. 
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@ BARRISS MILLS 


THE POET’S COMPLAINT TO HIS PEN 





Come, my pen, let us write a poem 

that takes wing and flies about a bit. 

I’m a little angry with you. Each time 
I’ve got a poem up from the sub- 
sub-cellar into daylight and fresh air— 
and the cobwebs brushed off and the little 
wings spread out to dry in the sun— 

you plead fear of falling and vertigo. 
Other poets’ poems soar 

or dart here and there, like bats. 

You keep mine ground-bound and snugged in. 
If you weren’t plain lazy, my pen, 

we'd write that poem that asks 

the big questions and become 

an influence, with entrée 

to the best anthologies. They’d quote us 
in the reviews, and the avant-garde 
professors would mention us 

in their bibliographies and seminars. 

How long must I put up with you, 

my pen, sniffing at every word— 
quartering the ground like a led dog 

out for his morning walk? 

If you won’t behave, I'll get me 

a typewriter or a tape-recorder 

or utter poems at top speed 

to a blonde secretary. 
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FAIRY TALE 


The princess languishes 

in the magician’s tower. 

Birds are her only messengers, 

the moon her confidante. 

The hero strains 

toward the lovely prize, 

but the witch-hag casts spells 

to puzzle and waylay him. 

He moves in a green maze, 
encounters giants, beasts, 

false counselors. Summer 

wanes. Autumn, winter pass. 

The witch chuckles and the wizard 
goes about his mysterious 
business. Love is locked 

in and locked out. 

Then spring glances 

through the woodland. Leaves 
unfold. Flowers spring. 
Brook-music is unlocked. 

Birds tune up their choruses. 

The hero stirs. Warmth creeps 
through the stone tower. The moon 
looms at the princess’ window. 
And the labyrinth melts. He hews 
a green path, batters gates, 
mounts the stair, and kisses 

witch and wizard away forever. 
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PUTTING IT MILDLY 


Into the uproar of April emerged Mr. Marblearch, 
Ready again to be well aware of the weather, 

For a normal informal part in the burgeoning season’s 
Annual matters of magnitude. 


Like a cat encountering cream he encountered the colors 
And tapped his cigar so as not to endanger the flowers; 
He paused in thought by a solemn and wild forsythia, 
Fancies assailing his head. 


“This sun’ Mr. Marblearch said ‘is enlarged 

Like the oldest thought enjoying its newest form 
In an epochal fashion. Ahem. It is like a sublime 
Balloon that will never burst. 


Furthermore,’ he went on, beneath a magnolia, 
“To have a sky in one’s head, a bush in the breast 
Is to partake of the pattern, the bee and the tree 
Being in season.’ 


Marblearch colored in the season’s din 

With the whole magnolia, alive on the grass 

In the role of forsythia, feeling the morning sun’s 
Ideas hot on his face. 
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“SATURDAY REVIEW” — CLASSIFIED; 


PERSONAL 


Make MeEttow Music! 
Make MeE.LLow Music! 
Immediately .. . 
With an exotic 
Imported 

rosewood 
Recorder. 

Perfect 
Intonation. Not 
A toy! 
Tuned to the 
Spheres. Free telescope, 
And attachments .. . 
See them twinkle! 
Audience, instruction 
Guaranteed! 
Poetry 

(Why not you... ?) 
Aspires to the state 
Of music, 

mellow 
Rosewood. Listen! Mmm. 
Panpipes. Box 139. 
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THE MUSE’S WIDOWER 


Here I am 

Somewhere 

In someone’s back-yard 
Waiting for a drink, 
While the charcoal in the fireplace 
Glows 

In the dusky light. 

My wife in a deck chair 
A few feet from me 
Wears dark glasses 

And listens to the breeze 
Play 

Upon the taut poplars 
Its week-end monody. 
The smile on our host’s face 
Returns 

With gin-and-tonics. 
He dons asbestos gloves 
To broil the steak 

I want 

I say 

Rare 

Almost raw. 

Our hostess commands 
The salad 

And laughs 

At one of my jokes. 
Here I am 

Between jokes. 


Here I am 
Dreaming of 
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Fujiyama 

And its careful line 

Where snow leaves off, 
Dreaming of 

White herons in the rushes 
Making the sky green, 

A scene 
Cut by the executioner 
With his almost raw — 
Pardonably dripping blood 
On my washable slacks. 

He doffs his asbestos gloves 
And rubs away 

At my washable stains. 
Here I am 

Touched 

By my host’s patrician hands, 
Moved 

By something someone somewhere said 
I since forgot. 

My wife 

Bites her thumb 

Like Eve after the fall 

And then 

Breaks out in laughter 

At another joke of mine. 


Here I am 

Between jokes, 

Filled with my almost raw, 
Listening to the breeze 
Play 

Upon the poplars 


Our song. 
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OLD WOMAN WATERING A LAWN 


Like Scheherazade, she walks in the garden, 
A temptress ancient 

Beyond the years of her death. 

She watches, from eyes dark as aged violets, 
Another dance, illusive, among water veils 
Blown high to hide pavilions in the garden. | 
Rainbows billow by the yard, 
Softly sprayed and whispered down 

To rest lamplit on the lawn, 

A carpet woven with her watching 
Through transformations strange 

As those once she wrought with words. 
Verdant expanses become lengths of silk, 
Woven and woven again in the night, 
Scarcely rustled by her fumbling walk 


As she leaves the water’s shade. 


Re VNTR 5 IRE 


FOR A CHILD WITH BELLS ON HIS SHOES 


So soon does it begin, the need 
For noise to sound against the din 
Of time and time’s again? ‘ 
Competition in kind, you think, 
Will stop the shouting days, 
Echoing the definite, so deluding? | 


Learn, instead, to keep your tongue, 
A clapper for the bell-song of your : 
Mind, that always the melody 
May run, true in silence, rung out 
Only on still days, 


When all who can hear may attend. 








Sicrip LARSEN 


FANTASY ON CUTTING MY HAND OPENING A 
CAN OF VEGETABLES 


How vulnerable the undersides 
of hands, the warm and moist 
partitions of the fingers, 

How easily pushed and scraped and cut. 


I suppose that separation is by molecules, 
Yet this tin edge has torn 
something far more vital, 
(There’s so much blood 
so suddenly.) 
And there it is 


a piece of me, 


A sliver splintered from the sponge 
and sweat 


of my palm. 


A man will kiss me 
And I'll touch his face, 
Remembering, 
with the hurt of the caress 
my hand gives, 
The tin can. 
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TWO STORIES 
by Rospert Lowry 
To Anne @ Beirne Clem Lowry 


I. 
TEN QUESTIONS 


You ask me ten questions, Nose said. 

All right, I said. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. Who was leading the British 
Forces? 

Leading? Nose said. 

We were walking down the street. What do you mean, lead- 
ing? he said. I don’t understand the question. 

You can’t answer that one! [ said triumphantly. O.K., one 
gone. 

Wait a minute, Nose said. 

You can’t answer that one, I said. Let’s get on. Here’s an easy 
one. What was the thirty-first signature on the Declaration of 
Independence? Give the name of the man and his age and his 
occupation at time of signing. 

Wait a minute, Nose said. 

That’s Number Two. 

Answer it yourself, Nose said. Let’s hear you answer it. 

You just asked for ten questions, I said. There they are, the 
first ones. Why don’t you answer a few of ’em? Is it because 
you can’t? Who was the thirty-first signer, Nose? 

Who was leading the British Forces? Nose said. He was look- 
ing right at me with his big blue eyes and I knew that my death 
was drawing near. I watched everything with a wonderful poise, 
especially Nose stopping suddenly and holding onto my arm 
and asking for the Thirty-first Signer on my life. 

The thirty-first signer, Nose, I said. Surely you know that, 
Nose. 

Nose, I said. 

Goddamn you, old Nose said beginning to laugh. 
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We went into the Star Agency on Fifth Street and there was 
nobody there. OUT TO LUNCH—it didn’t say that but it sure 
looked it. It looked like the biggest barest outer office in the 
world. Chairs over here. A railing there. Desks over there be- 
yond the railing. No people and plenty of space. Nose was a 
morning sleeper and I could use a good long morning sleep my- 
self and we were three hours late for the morning jobs. But 
what about the afternoon jobs? 

The early birds have all been here, got their jobs and gone, I 
said to Nose. 

No jobs here, Nose said. All the jobs are out to lunch. 

All the people are out to lunch eating their jobs, I said to 
Nose. 

We didn’t take chairs, we stood and looked. There was a cal- 
endar on one of the big bare walls with a big picture of a fine 
big building on it and the name The Provident Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Only one hundred and ninety-nine days till Christmas, Nose 
said. We got a lot of time to pass away between now and Christ- 
mas. 

I just passed away another eight seconds while you were say- 
ing that, I said to Nose. 

Ladylike footsteps, and a lady appeared through a door at the 
back of the room. She was a well corseted lady on the side of 
age, wearing an expensive wristwatch and a severe black business 
dress and little wrinkles around her hard black eyes and kind of 
funny glasses with a gold chain that fastened to the shoulder of 
her dress. She looked at us, then looked at some papers on a 
desk, then looked at us again. 

What can I do for you, gentlemen? that lady said. 

We’re looking for employment, Nose said. I’m looking for 
parttime employment and he’s looking for fulltime employment. 
On the other hand, he’ll take parttime employment and I'll take 
fulltime employment, if that’s the way it works out. 

I see, the employment agency lady said, and her sharply im- 
personal eyes darted from Nose to me and back to Nose again, 
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as if she were an impatient butcher looking over two mediocre 
pieces of meat. I began to get ashamed of everything especially 
because in those eyes I needed a haircut bad and my hair streamed 
down over my collar and suddenly her eyes made me realize 
that my suit was not a particularly fine one but that her wrist- 
watch was the finest and her dress was the finest and her well- 
corseted body was oiled and powdered with the most expensive 
shampoos and perfumes and powders and liniments. Her eyes 
made me want to run away fast before she would ask me even 
the first question and then I found myself talking, telling her of 
all my talents. She asked me what I had been doing since leaving 
high school but I did not know what to say because she looked 
at me with her sharp eyes, fixing me. 

Then Nose was talking. 

He said that he would like to work in a medical laboratory. 

What can you do in a medical laboratory? the lady said. 

Nose said that when he was going to high school back in 
Loveland he had helped a doctor four afternoons a week for 
three years and he could take blood counts and stuff like that. 

She said she’d never heard of such an opening. 

Nose said that’s what he was thinking about. 

She said if he wanted to leave his telephone number O.K. but 
she’d never heard of any such opening in all the history of the 
God damned company. 

Can you do office work? she asked him, and I thought her thin- 
lipped smile rather sinister as she said this. General Office Work? 

General Office Work? Nose said. Sure, I can do General 
Office Work. 

Then you can do filing? You can take shorthand? You're an 
expert typist? You can do each of those? she demanded, know- 
ing from the looks of him I guess the answer. 

Huh uh, Nose said. I didn’t say I could do all of them. I just 
said I could do General Office Work and that’s what I can do. 

You can’t do General Office Work if you can’t do all of the 
things I’ve mentioned, the lady with the sharp eyes announced 
to Nose. 
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And there’s no need to fill out an application if you can’t do 
all of the things I’ve mentioned, she told Nose. 

I can run a typewriter, I said. 

Can you do shorthand? she said. 

No. 

Then you can’t do General Office Work either, she said. 

She looked hard from one to the other of us and let her gold- 
chain glasses fall from her nose. . 

Yeah, well thanks just the same, Nose told her. That’s all we 
' wanted to know, what we can’t do. 

Same here, I said. 

With quick elegance Nose flicked out one of the calling cards 
that I’d printed up for him on my printing press and sort of 
tucked it up there under the employment agency lady’s nose. 

My telephone number, Nose told her. Do get in touch with 
us if you change your mind and we shall be going now. 

We went across the street to the new postoffice, a sheer blank, 
blocklong, cubelike structure the advent and beauty of which 
had been highly touted in the daily papers. It was crowded 
inside. 

Would you look at this, Nose said making a big gesture. Isn’t 
this a disgrace to the public conscience! Godalmighty. There 
were ugly fixtures hanging around like plums. Did you ever see 
such a monstrosity? Nose said. 

I’ve never seen nothin’ as bad as this before, he said. 

This beats everything. 

He went over to one of the standing-height desks with the 
pens and inkwells and wrote out a money order to me for the 
sum of nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-four dollars and 
twenty-three cents. Nose signed it with his full name and pre- 
sented it to me with a bow. 

Boy we surer than hell are a couple of great guys, he said 
when we were out on the street walking along again. You're a 
great writer without a dime and I’m a great artist without a dime 
and we surer than hell are a couple of great guys without a 
dime. 
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Naturally if I was starving, he said, I’d go in and get a job in 
a minute. 

How would you do it, Nose? I said. 

I'd just go in and get one, he said. You can do anything if you 
want to. But I don’t really need a job right now. 

I could see Nose going in all right. 

I'd get one if I really in hell needed one, by God, he said. But 
I just decided that I don’t really need a job right now, parttime, 
fulltime or three-quarter time. It’s the fresh air that counts, Nose 
said, and all that sky. He waved a long arm towards the office 
buildings around us. They’re all dead up there, Nose said. 
They’re all tucked away up there in their little cubicles of space 
with their numbers on the doors, and that’s all they know, get- 
ting up there in their little cubicles of space with their numbers 
on the doors. They’re paid to forget about everything else, that’s 
what they’re paid to do, Nose said. And that’s why half the city 
looks like a ruin and the other half looks like the new postoffice. 
Everybody is tucked away, Nose said, like the dead bodies in 
the morgue iceboxes with numbers on the icebox doors. They’re 
only allowed on the street if they’re going to buy something or 
catch a bus or hide themselves in a car. Otherwise they’ve got to 
be tucked away in a room with a number on the door. I’ve got 
an idea! Nose said, and grabbed my arm and held his face with 
those big blue eyes no more than a foot away from mine. Why 
don’t we both get to be President of the United States and bring 
them all down out of their cubicles of space about six times 
every day just to mill around and hear the new ideas? How’s 
that for a great idea? 

That’s a great one, Nose, I said. 

We'll pass a law that says that you’re born fully employed, 
Nose went on. You’re born fully employed in the United States 
of America and whatever you do from then on is your own 
business. You’re employed when you’re walking on the streets 
like us and you’re employed when you’re lying in bed dreaming. 
You can have a conversation with somebody or sit like a mute— 
all the same, it’s all a part of your fulltime employment. 
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That sure will end the entire employment problem all right, 
Nose, I said. If everybody is born employed. 

So there you are, Nose said. Anyhow we solved something 
today. 

We walked a few steps in silence. It was a very fine day and 
there was a breeze. 

The trouble with me is that I’m too smart, Nose said. I was 
too smart for Loveland and so I left home and came down here. 
And now I’m too smart for this place and so I'll have to go 
someplace else. How do you like that? 

By Jesus, Nose said, you ask me ten questions on anything and 
I’ll see if I can answer ’em. I can answer any ten questions you 
can give me. Come on, Nose said. 

Let me think, I said. How far is it to the moon? 

To the moon? Nose said. Well, now, that depends on which 
way you go to get there. 

It’s a lot farther if you go that way, Nose said, jerking his 
thumb back over his shoulder; than if you go that way. 

And he pointed his finger straight ahead. 


II. 
THE GIRL WITH THE BIG POCKETBOOK 


Mildred was so angry that she just sat there and stared at him. 

He smiled and smiled at her but he sat perfectly still too. 

The waiter had a handlebar mustache. He set the two glasses 
down, crack in front of Paul, and crack in front of Mildred. 
Then he wiped off the table. 

Mildred was so angry she didn’t notice. 

But Paul looked up at the handlebars. Still wearing the smile. 

“Have you been waiting long?” he said. 

The two tiny eyes, set very deep in their Texas squint, just 
looked at him. 

“You resent my turned-up nose, don’t you,” Paul said. 

Mildred was still looking at Paul, sitting up perfectly straight 
like that, furious. 
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The waiter’s face did not change, but he made a little move- 
ment forward and pushed the dirty wet rag into Paul’s face. 

“I still say you resent my nose!” Paul shouted at the waiter’s 
back. 

Then he looked at Mildred. Her face was twisted all out of 
proportion. He noticed her two breasts bobbing up and down 
just over the table top. 

“I could go,” he said. A dirty drop of water hung on the end 
of his nose. 

“No I'll go,” she said. “You stay and I'll go. After all he did 
it because I was here.” 

“T think it should be me, by all means,” Paul said, but still sat 
there very straight. 

The drop of water fell off the end of his nose into his wine. 

There was a very long silence. 

Several people came into the place and several people went out. 

A lone woman with a large red pocketbook and a copy of a 
popular novel entitled Cross Creek under her arm worked her 
way up on one of the high leather bar stools and sideglanced at 
the men on either side of her. 

“Why don’t you do that,” Paul said. “Why don’t you carry 
a copy of Cross Creek around under your arm so that the shyer 
more intellectual type of bar fly will have a subject to start the 
conversation with.” 

“If you don’t stop—” she said. 

Then they looked at each other some more. 

The girl with the big pocketbook had struck up a conversa- 
tion with an elderly business man. 

Paul could see that Mildred was watching this. 

Then Paul picked up his glass with the dirty drop in it and 
drank. 

Now Mildred was watching him again. 

“You did mean it, didn’t you,” she said. 

“Your face is very beautiful when it’s sullen like it is now,” 
Paul said. “Most girls’ noses are too short, I’ve found, but yours 
is adequate. I can’t tell you how happy that makes me.” 
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“If you don’t care what I'd do, you probably wouldn’t care 
what you’d do yourself,” she said. 

“Tl probably paint you one of these days,” Paul said. “Prob- 
ably when I’m around eighty. I'll put your face aside for my old 
age. A man should you know.” 

“If it meant something to me—” she said. 

“What?” Paul said. “Whatever are you talking about?” 

“Being just two people, if you don’t know. Being just two 
people and not a lot of different people.” 

Paul looked at her. He had practiced hard and he could really 
look at people. He had a very boyish face and a turned-up nose 
with widespaced innocent wide-open eyes, and he could really 
look. 

He could see the red crawl up her face from her neck. 

“I could hate you,” she said. “I want to be faithful to you, 
but I could hate you.” 

“Then go on and be faithful,” he said. 

“But you won’t be!” Now she was getting a bit pale again. 
“You won’t be, will you. Say it now,” she said, and he knew if 
she was ever going to run away it would be now. 

But he didn’t say it. Instead he was looking over at the bar. 
The girl with the big red pocketbook was leaving with the 
plump pockmarked man. 

He knew that she had looked too. 

He turned and saw the waiter with the handlebars over in the 
corner, the grey rag still in his hand. He motioned but the waiter 
only looked at him. 

He looked at Mildred. Then he got up. “Come on,” he said. 

They went out together. He noticed again when they passed 
through the doorway that she was a little taller than he was. 

They got into the car, and when they were inside he kissed 
her very hard. 

They had been driving along fast for a long time when she 
said, “Do you think she really read Cross Creek?” 

That seemed very funny to both of them and they both 
laughed very hard and held hands very tight. 





THE QUARTER’S EPIC 


EBENEZER AND HIS MANNED ROCKET 


Author’s note: This is the final section. The first three cantos appeared in 
the last issue of The Miscellany. American scientist Ebenezer and a crew of 
seven took off in a rocket at dawn from a launching pad in Utah. Both the 
first and second stages of the rocket went off simultaneously, with the result 
that (a) the rocket entered a curious orbit in which it buzzed Moscow and 
Washington alternately at one-hour intervals; (b) U.S. authorities, thinking 
first that the rocket had been blown to bits rather than launched, kept the 
launching secret (though Ebenezer was soon in communication with them by 
radio); (c) the populace of Washington went rapidly about evacuating the 
city, while the President and his staff were taken to an underground Hg. in 
Md.; (d) Moscow fired ineffectually at the low-flying satellite each time it 
passed. 

As Canto IV begins the scene is in Washington, near the Washington 
monument. 


CANTO IV 


“Friends! 
Followers of the sun and the warm earth 
And evenings cool and love soft in the orchards! 
Sharers! 
Free and equal partners in the proud promise 
Of earth and sky and government by and for men, 
Men who know the feel of the earth in the darkness, 
And how in the darkness a man by the white of a birch tree 
And the odor of lilacs sifting into his nostrils 
May pick out the path to the promise and pack his belongings 
And head up the hill with no compass, sure-footed wanderer! 
Companions! 
You in the faded denims and dusty brogans, 
Yo..." 
Thus 
Did a poet of note (not me) begin to discuss 
The incident of the rocket in his most piteous 
Vein. 
He was standing in front of a microphone in the rain 
By the marge of the pool on the Mall between Abe and George 
Where tourists alight to commemorate Valley Forge, 
The Alamo, Custer, The Maine, Pearl Harbor, Bataan, 
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Payola, the D. A. R., and the Rights of Man; 

And had only six or eight pages remaining of “‘you’s” 

(To whom he was bringing his message of praise and abuse) 
Before he would get to the message itself which, in brief, 
Would say that YOU should have faith (OH BELIEVE! ) in belief. 
Indeed he was well wound up, well on his wa 

To making one of the bravest talks of the day, 

When the rocket passed with such speed that the backwash o’ it 
Poolward diesnale microphone, speech and poet, 

Two of whom shortly were rescued, wet but unhurt. 

But the speech, alas, like the lock of Pope’s beauteous flirt, 
Vanished amid the tumult, and thereby was greeted 

With huzzahs louder by far than for those e’er completed. 
Meanwhile, across the salt water, statesmen and seers 

Of all creeds and nations simmered and shifted their gears 

To accommodate their best convictions, accounts and White Papers 
To the tiny new force in the sky that gave them the vapours. 

Its source was still secret (save to the top-secret few 

Who trembled at thought of that time when more than they knew); 
So blame could be dealt out freely to both East and West, 

Or even to Venus or Mars if’t served dealer best. 

And was. 

Switzerland in the high tariff found the true cause. 

Ireland sniffled, ’twas Downing Street’s inenopause. 

Spain looked on France with disdain; France couldn’t refrain 
From blaming it all again on Alsace-Lorraine. 

In Moscow, where the Thing’s passage was now scarcely visible, 
The anti-American screech mounted decible by decible: 

“The war-monger of the West, the Capitalist Pig, 

Has launched his ultimate weapon, but’t zags when’t should zig” — 
(A statement which’d been funnier, said in secret some brass, 
If’t had not had a truth bedded in it, alas). 

Such items lurked in The Times on page fifty or so, 

Since the first heavy section was taken by Reston & Co. 

(Plus a pre-summer sale at Gimbels of calico 

And the text of a pact with a hot archipelago); 

For you may be sure that the pundits found just magnifico 

The task of revising the whole world’s balance of power 

Each hour on the hour. 

So they did. 

Most of them thought the thing Russian, a Russian bid 

To get concessions in Cuba, Berlin, Pakistan, 

The Congo, Korea, Hong Kong and/or Iran, 
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Seeing it as a change in the party line 

From — to medium-nasty, or bad to malign, 

And predicting that since world reactions were much more severe 
Than they could have possibly wanted, the rocket’s career 
Would stop in a moment, the thing would vanish someplace 
If we'd find a way for them somehow to somewhere save face, 
Adding that what was needed from us, however, 

Was firmness, above all firmness, firmness forever. 

Only one of The Times’ correspondents had the audacity 

To insist that the rocket was ours; for that he was acidly 
Jumped on by fellow scribes from L. A. to East Lynne 

For taking his cue from Moscow or Peking or gin. 

They said that if it were ours we'd have shot it down 

Before it went off its course and buzzed Washington town; 
FURTHER, that clearly the orbit was mot a mistake, 

For what rocket would e’er do thus on its own, for pete’s sake. 
THEREFORE, its orbit was just as some mastermind planned 
In Russia or Mars or some other unfriendly land. 

IF Russia, surely the early accounts from the Kremlin 

(That the thing had whizzed by the tombs of Stalin and Lenin) 
Had been fabrications to hide where its true seeds were sown 
And suggest that its target was not the White House alone. 
—With wise words like these escaping like germs by the hour 
Was Error enthroned on high, mighty Error whose power 
On this hapless globe would I gladly tweak 

For a canto or two if I were but tragic and Greek. 
MEANWHILE from quarters official a silence profound 
Lasted while Eb and his troops went twelve times around, 
And might have continued, indeed, right up to this minute 

If Eben, brave Eben, had not put his foot again in it. 

But when the rude rocket first zoomed off into its odd 

Orbit ’twixt heroes here and villains abroad, 

Eben, brave Eben, a scientist foremost he, 

Quite lost his reason and espoused the soft repartee 

Of a funny old sentimentalist, lover of birds, 

Trees, Christmas, mothers and words. 

He could not contain himself, could not be wise and make do 
In his vivid reports with the weather, the food, the view, 

The instruments’ readings and what-all astronauts brew, 

But had to launch forth on some woolly poetic chatter 

That made the Pentagon quiver like pancake batter, 

Matter so brief that ’twill pack but one canto more, 

But so dread that the mem’ry will last long as rockets soar. 
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CANTO V 
“Amigos! 
You who have seen the lightning strike, and the panther, 
Who have fared through the desert, paddled the swollen tributary, 
Who have measured the winters with frozen fingers, the summers 
With sweat I speak to ene 
I come to you out of the sadness of loss and leavetaking, 
Out of the terrors of wreckage and wastage and whirlwind, 
And I say to you...” : 
—At this point the static increased and the strained voice faded, 
Giving me time to explain, if the verse seems jaded, 
That this was Eben himself, not my earlier poet 
(For Eb had picked up the lingo, and could now “oh woe” it), 
And was speaking not on a secret wavelength in code 
But on an open and popular ee which flowed 
Straight to the horrified heart of old NBC, 
Which rebroadcast it at once, scoop of century— 
Was speaking against the cubital of the highest brass 
Ever assembled in one sad cellar en masse 
In bitter Maryland. “Amigos” indeed! 
The brass had been cast off, betrayed by its own mad seed, 
Who went on: 
“I say to you 
That the world is round and green and the orchards are green 
And the oceans are blue and their waters lie in their beds 
And the air is soft in Turkestan and Havana 
And the wind blows like an old chanson through Louisville, 
And there is peace there. 
And I say to you, 
Where there is peace there is love and a man can walk out 
In his orchard and lie there under the apples 
And a woman can come to him there and soon it is later, 
And all this is good, amigos, good! as I tell you! 
But how do you lose it?” 
—For an answer Eben returned to the fall of Rome 
And staggered manfully forward on his way home 
To his point, which was that he wished to resign from his duties 
And take all scientists with him back to the beauties 
Of the aforesaid roundness and greenness, leaving behind 
Rockets and atoms as too much for human kind. 
He therefore proposed to plunge his infernal machine 
On the first nation’s capitol whose summitry failed to convene 
At once on the Rue de la Paix in Paris, France, 
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THE CARLETON MISCELLANY 


For the — of ending all this, for Christ’s sake and man’s, 
Concluding: 

“Hear me, amigos! 

This is your chance to take, to take it and hold it, 

For if you not take it now you will mourn the not taking, 
Mourn the knowledge and strength lying waste in the desert, 
Mourn the good faith drained off into empty basins, 

Mourn without solace your losses, lost in the causes 

Of empty rooms in the capitols, eternal vacancies 

Of minds that know not the greenness and roundness and speak 
Without singing, think without feeling, create 

What though created is not a creating 

But a burning, emptying, wearing down, sapping, destroying, 
Since no life cometh forth out of it, stone 

Only, stone and abstraction, stone and rhetoric, vacancy, 
Vacancy, vacancy, in which the greenness 

And roundness green be and round be no more 

And the lovers under the apple trees touch no more 

And the wind is not in the branches, nor softness in Turkestan, 
And need I explicate further this drabness, amigos? 

Amigos!” 

A moment of silence fell o’er the green sward. 

For Eben had spoken; Eben once more had scored. 

Eben! thy words so touched me I found I could scarce 

Put my pen to paper and peddle my wares. 

With this thou showed me thou shouldst be shrined with the saints 
Of hist’ry and other recorded quaints. 

With this thou mastered each of my lingering doubts. 

With this thou won me—and oh! if thou’d but won the louts 
In high office who listened a-feared to your plea 

(They will be smit by a two-handed engine, pardee, 

But not yours, as you now know, to your misery), 

And would perhaps, given time, have taken a dose 

Of some of the sense of it hidden midst your “amigos.” 

And then, ah then, would the orchards apples have grown; 
Then, then would this globe have your true science known. 
But alas! - 

None of your green round hopes were to come to pass. 
Remember? 

Remember that e’en as you spoke your machine’s grim third phase 
Went off with a roar and ruckus the world did amaze? 

And you rocketed skyward, your voice growing thinner and thinner 
Like conversation after a seven-course dinner? 
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THe Quarter’s Epic 


Ah this, wherever you are, you well must remember, 

As we down here do too, we who now render 

Our praises to you and your troops who, though now thus sped, 
Will not, we hope, be forgot in the dark years ahead. 

Oh Eben, praise be to you and to your career, 

To which we daily pay homage and sing loud and clear 

—Thou without whom or your ilk of the hard-knocks school 
We'd never have learned the now golden—though of thumb—rule: 


If scientist, making world better, mendeth his ways, 
Mendeth he must before the very first phase. 


FINAL NOTE TO THE READER 


Reader, dear reader, I want you to know 
That this was a fiction, a fantasy show. 

No one named Ebeneze [’ve ever met 
Ever has rocketed anywhere yet. 

I mention this lest you be fearful and pious 
And start to pop off like six Jeremiahs. 
You know, as I, that science each day 


Shortens the way to a world toujours gai. 
You know, as I, that men of clear think 
Never would put the world on the brink. 
The whole tale’s a fraud, as am I; truth abides 
Alone on the good gray Potomac’s sides. 


Reep WHITTEMORE 





REVIEWS 


LET US NOT NOW PRAISE OURSELVES 
LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 


by James AGEE and WALKER Evans 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960 


The re-issue of the James Agee-Walker Evans Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men might indicate the recurrence of a three-decade pattern 
like the Fitzgerald pattern which was established about ten years ago. 
That one was based on three dates: 1925, the year of The Great 
Gatsby; 1933, the year of Tender Is The Night; 1951, the year of 
Arthur Mizener’s The Far Side of Paradise. This Three-Decade 
Pattern took shape with the successful appearance of the Mizener 
book at the beginning of a decade which was going to be marked 
historically by a widespread literary and high-fashion interest in 
the Twenties. During the Fifties Life was to run a large excerpt 
from the Mizener book and also print double-page color spreads 
proving that now women were dressing in the manner of the Twen- 
ties, and Charles Scribner’s Sons themselves were to re-issue Fitz- 
gerald in various shapes and sizes and combinations of volumes. 
Some critics saw all this as evidence that the staid Protestant-ethic 
Fifties were displaying a Puritan voyeur’s curiosity about the sins 
and gay rebellions of an earlier and now dead decade. So established 
became this pattern, indeed, that editors of some magazines both 
large and little would on the one hand during the Fifties reject 
stories which, they sadly argued, reflected the mood of the Thirties, 
only two decades away you see and not the three the pattern de- 
manded, while on the other hand they would review with nostalgia 
and learning the reprinted Saturday Evening Post stories of Fitz- 
gerald. They even managed to prove the Pattern by a kind of re- 
verse English, observing that Tender Is The Night failed to achieve 
immediate success simply because it was written in the mood and 
the mode of the Twenties but appeared a decade late. 

In the ligitt of all this it is only historically evident that our three- 
decade pattern is about to move forward a decade and that the re- 
issue of the Agee-Evans book is a sign that the Sixties are about to 
begin the display of a newly awakening interest in the Thirties. A 
part of the parallel is that just as the Fifties Fitzgeralds were printed 
with revisions and alternate readings so now is the Sixties Agee- 
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Evans appearing, as the jacket blurb announces, with not only the 
thirty-one pictures of the original edition,”—just half the number 
Walker Evans intended to publish—”, but “the full complement of 
photographs. . .” Publishers, it is clear, are more interested in the 
Thirties than they were during the Fifties, and perhaps more even 
than during the Thirties. 

Another parallel phenomenon is that Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men appeared not in the Thirties but in 1941, being therefore a 
decade out of Pattern and like Tender Is The Night a comparative 
failure. On the other hand, opponents of the Pattern Theory might 
even argue that Agee’s book, for its great concern with economics 
and its long passages detailing the incomes and expenditures of its 
three tenant families, belongs in fact to the Twenties with what 
Malcolm Cowley called Fitzgerald’s “story of the innocent mur- 
dered suitor for wealth.” But we should, I think, understand this 
large difference: if Agee’s main characters ever saw a green light 
across the bay they would see it not from the lawn of a Long Island 
mansion but from an eroded cotton patch and it would symbolize 
not a dream Daisy or unlimited power or unattainable social posi- 
tion but simply enough food to keep a family alive until the cotton 
could be ginned. And we should remember also that the hero of 
Agee’s book is really himself, that Agee is the “innocent suitor” and 
not “for wealth” but for understanding and humanity, and that this 
suit which Agee forwards and gives expression to was one which 
he considered forced upon him by the decade in which he lived 
and did his work. And we should remember also that Agee began 
work on his book in 1936, on assignment for Fortune. 

In fact, Agee’s suit for understanding can in part be explained by 
his association with Fortune, on the masthead of which he appeared 
in October, 1935, as an “Associate.” With him that month on the 
masthead were, among the “Editors”, Ralph McA. Ingersoll, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and of course Henry R. Luce, and, among the “As- 
sociate Editors,” Russell W. Davenport, Wilder Hobson, Dwight 
MacDonald and Charles Wertenbaker. But if you look for Agee’s 
name on the masthead for November of that year you will not find 
it. Instead you will learn that the magazine no longer had, or at least 
no longer listed, “Associates” and that in a new democratic arrange- 
ment the “Associate Editors” had all become “Editors” and were 
listed alphabetically, a drastic move that put Luce not at the head 
of the list but down in seventh place. The editors were suddenly in 
print at least more equal than the readers. And some of us unequal 
readers believed that Agee had been fired. And many of us believed 
that our Decade was a Double Decade, or a Split Decade, a Decade 
of Conflict, and that Agee was one of the victims of the conflict. 

For in Fortune and other magazines rich men were protesting 
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that they were actually poor, although still important, and that the 
unimportant poor were lucky. And during that flawed Decade of 
the Thirties the word “society” began to take on an ambiguity quite 
different from that which it had had in the Twenties. No longer 
were writers concerned with the subtle differences between the 
Gatsbys and the Buchanans; now men like Agee worried about the 
terrible differences between the Luces and the Ricketts and even 
more about the nearly impassable gulf between the Agees and the 
Ricketts, between the writer or the journalist and his subjects—those 
who “have no memorial; who perished, as though they had never 
been; and are become as though they had never been born; and 
their children after them.” 

I spent most of the Thirties in the midwest, but I remember how 
much we in the hinterlands thought we knew about Mr. Luce and 
his magazine and about what was going on in the effete East. We 
had absorbed pretty thoroughly the Nick Carraway doctrine that 
the yellow cars of the Milwaukee Road ran — the heart of 
honesty and that Manhattan was inhabited by that famous drunken 


woman wearing a white evening gown and lying on the stretcher 
and by editors who cared about money but not about what we 
knew was the truth. The truth, we felt, lay with and in us, and in 
people like James Agee and Walker Evans. We became sophisticated 
enough about this to go to the public library to catch up on each 
new Fortune and to see who was doing the photography for the 


new “social-conscience” article. And we were sure, when the For- 
tune masthead changed, that someone had cast another vote against 
the truth, and that it was more than ever important that we make 
vocal our half of our times and keep our own little magazines going. 
For some of us with access to money, our own or that of our fami- 
lies or sometimes simply that of friendly printers who were not 
very busy anyway, were publishers, and in our little magazines we 
argued the Luce problem and related problems of ignorance and 
understanding. And we were not, as publishers, concerned by the 
fact, if indeed it ever occurred to us, that the East and the Luce 
would never read or even see our magazines. 

We were of course provincial and midwestern. As young writers 
we appeared in magazines with names like Frontier and Midland 
(Montana), Manuscript (Ohio), Rocky Mountain Review (Utah), 
Space (Oklahoma), The New Quarterly (Illinois), American Pref- 
aces and Hinterland and The Dubuque Dial (all three Iowa). And 
when we appeared in new little magazines like Kosmos (Pennsyl- 
vania), The New Talent (New York), The Dune Forum (Califor- 
nia) and Vernier (New Jersey) we thought simply that this geo- 
graphical spread proved that in time the truth might spread from 
the midwest to both coasts. But of course this did not happen and 
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of course most of these magazines died, victims we were sure of the 

doubleness of our Decade, small money going to the wall because 
unable to withstand the onslaughts of big money. One of the few 
that lived or at least metamorphosed was The Anvil of Moberly, 
Missouri. Edited by Jack Conroy, author of The Disinherited, it 
was at first frankly a “proletarian” aes but later, when the 
going got tougher, it began to be advertised as The Anvil and Par- 
tisan Review, apparently having been assimilated by the “organ of 
the John Reed Club of New York”. 

Those magazines that died we remembered for their initial man- 
ifestoes and their protesting swan-songs. The Dune Forum saw the 
WPA world of our decade this way: “The spectacle of a fine writer 
hoeing weeds along the highway while handsome cars go sizzling 
by may cause admiration for the writer’s pride and courage in re- 
fusing to prostitute himself by writing pot-boilers; but it is also a 
strong indication of the lack of responsibility and imagination 
among the very rich.” And Kosmos, aware of the same problem, 
took a different view: “The editor is politically a non-conformist 
who believes in the proletarian cause yet is not a revolutionary. . . . 
Economic conditions have tended to make the modern writer class- 
conscious but there is still room for .. . the writer of literature... . 
In literature beauty is more important than utility—and Kosmos 
votes for beauty and preciousness.” But most of the publications 
like Kosmos ceased because of what B. A. Botkin, then editor of 
Space, called in the final issue of that magazine “the basic paradox 
of the little magazine—the paradox of non-commercialism.” 

Fortune, we thought, was financially successful because it looked 
as if it were solving the problems that The Dune Forum and Kos- 
mos were worried about. It hired eaters like Walker Evans 
and Margaret Bourke-White, and among its writers it had both 
poets and advertising copy-writers. And its democratically arranged 
board of editors ran stories about strikers and men on relief along- 
side articles about “Mr. Rockefeller’s $14,000,000 Idyl” at Williams- 
burg. Fortune did see all sides of the problem, did make the whole 
world its province, but it saw all the disparate elements of this 
“whole world” through its own special kind of money-green glasses. 

The variety of matter with which Fortune concerned itself is 
easy to show. The same issue which had the story about the Rocke- 
feller “Idyl”, for instance, contained also an article called “Cotton’s 
In The Well” with a sub-title reading: “Who put her in? Not 
Henry Agard Wallace. Who'll a her out? Not the Japanese 
Empire. Who'll go in after her? Conceivably the Old South.” This 
article was illustrated in part by photographs supplied by the League 
for Industrial Democracy. Other items were an essay on Budweiser 
illustrated with paintings by Reginald Marsh and photographs from 
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“The Rider and Driver”, one of a series on “Women in Business”, 
an article called “Doing Something for Silver”, one on Harry Hop- 
kins, and an advertisement for Cutler-Hammer Motor Control with 
copy reading “Missed . . . a $50,000,000 Putt.” 

But the one-hue view is a little more difficult to illustrate. One of 
the things which drew us to Fortune during 1935 and 1936 was a 
kind of surrealist humor we thought we saw in it, in the advertise- 
ments for the Otis Elevator Com any which would proclaim one 
month that “Nothing in this world is permanent” and announce the 
next month “A Fountain of Youth for Otis Elevators”, and in Her- 
cules Powder’s description of its “earnings record” as “black from 
birth.” Even the way in which the large articles were arranged led 
to a kind of joke now and then; “The U.S. Commercial Orchid” 
came right after “The Case Against Roosevelt.” These things amused 
us slightly, but the short titles like “A Locomotive Costs $100,000 
... or thereabouts” and “Hearst . . . means $220,000,000” annoyed 
us, for we thought Hearst meant eres else. And the longer 
titles, perhaps because they were not simp q descriptive but had 
some of the attributes of argument, angered us still more. When 
our neighbors were losing their farms to foreclosure at a terrifying 
rate Fortune told about “The Life and Times of Mr. George Wiss- 
muller, whose 400-acre i in the corn belt is still worth $100,- 
ooo.” And when the underpaid laborer about whom we were writ- 
ing for our magazines was discussed in Fortune it was under the 
title “Success Story” with the sub-title “The Life and Circumstances 
of Mr. Gerald Corkum—paint sprayer in the Plymouth Motor Plant 
[or] How to own your own home on $1,200 a year, which you are 
not sure of making.” Even families on relief were dealt with in these 
terms; Steve Hatalla was considered significant by Fortune because, 
although he had “lost his job four years ago . . .” his family of six 
had lived since then “on $50 a month, or $100 per year per person.” 

Clearly, stories like that of Steve Hatalla were the kind Agee and 
Evans were interested in, and obviously Fortune assigned the men 
to cover them. But when the material about the tenant farmers, the 
material which eventually became Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 
crossed the editorial desk it met with disapproval. At least that was 
the rumor which reached the Carnegie Library hinterlands in which 
we with our little magazines were then existing. And even a 
we might have thought that the Fortune treatment of stories like 
the one about Hatalla was tongue-in-cheek or boring-from-within, 
we now had to make up our minds as to why the tenant farmer 
story could not be fit into the Luce scheme. 

Agee of course was very much his own man. He had a good deal 
of our own almost callow distrust of any kind of success or bigness 
and this obviously would be a part of his attitude toward Fortune. 
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As a part of Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, for instance, he 

rinted his answers to the Partisan Review’s “Some Questions 
Which Face American Writers Today,” answers which the Partisan 
Review did not publish either, answers which speak of “the bad, 
and the confused and the self-deceiving stuff” of “Life; The Read- 
er’s Digest . .. the Partisan Review.” In discussing his answers Agee 
says that he was i when he wrote them, “intemperate, inar- 
ticulate, and at times definitely foolish” but that his later attempts 
to “do the same job reasonably seemed, in the very fact of the rea- 
sonableness, to do such questions [regarding the ‘usable past’ and 
‘audience for serious American writing’ and ‘literature as a profes- 
sion’] more honor than they deserved.” Truculently he wrote, about 
his using the answers as a section of Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men, that “Readers who think that . . . here I am (a) digressing 
from the subject of this volume, or (b) indulging in a literary quar- 
rel, are welcome to their thoughts.” This truculence covered a deep 
distrust of the entire journalistic theory on which the Luce empire 
was founded, a distrust he expressed in the first pages of his book. 
He wrote, “It seems to me curious, not to say obscene and thor- 
oughly terrifying, that it could occur to an association of human 
beings drawn together . . . for profit . . . to pry intimately into the 
lives of an undefended and appallingly damaged group of human 
beings . . . for the purpose of parading the nakedness, disadvantage 
and humiliation of these lives before another group of human — 
in the name of science, of ‘honest journalism’, of humanity, for 
money and for a reputation for crusading and unbias . . . and that 
these people could be capable of meditating this prospect without 
the slightest doubt of their qualification to do an ‘honest’ piece of 
work. . . . It seems curious, further, that the assignment of this work 
should have fallen to persons having so extremely different a form 
of respect for the subject, and responsibility toward it, that from 
the first and inevitably they counted their employers . . . among 
their most dangerous enemies. . . . ” 

These may be considered, superficially, as doubts about the money- 
bias of Fortune or about the way in which many of us saw the life 
of our Decade divided—that is, between money and the lack of it, 
between capital and proletariat, between paid scab and starving 
striker, between Them and Us—but a reading of this first section of 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men proves that although these surface 
matters were important they were eat to Agee and Evans 
only because they were symptomatic of even deeper doubts. Agee’s 
use of words like “human” and “ and “nakedness” and “re- 
spect” and “responsibility” shows that the large doubts and the seri- 
ous questionings had to do with the very function of any writer, 
whether or not he worked for Fortune, and with the human respon- 
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sibilities and the possibility of unhuman feelings of superiority with 
which any man calling himself ‘writer” or even “reporter” must 
grapple. 

So that in his book we can see Agee worrying about a division 
in his own soul, a division much more important and tragic than 
that which we sometimes thought we saw in the Decade. Large 
parts of his book show that when Agee and Evans found their as- 
signed tenant farmers they went about their journalistic job with 
dispatch and precision. In typical Luce-man fashion they catalogued 
all the contents of all the rooms in the farmhouses, of all the draw- 
ers in all the chests. They described accurately and carefully the 
clothing of their subjects even to the manner in which overalls 
wrinkled. They moved furniture in order to get pictures which 
would effectively illustrate for Fortune readers what the tenant fam- 
ily house was like; the bed which on page 170 is described as “di- 
rectly opposite this partition door” and standing with “its foot 
frame . . . just short of the kitchen door” was moved cross-ways in 
the room for an angle shot. And they perhaps distorted even the 
written part of their report in some places, as in the description of 
the oilcloth as “worn thin and through at the corners and along the 
edges of the table and along the ridged — of boards in the table 
surface, and in one or two places, where elbows have rested a great 
deal . . . rubbed through in a wide hole”; the photograph, perhaps 
because of the backlighting and perhaps because of loss of detail in 
reproduction makes the cloth look shiny and hardly worn, only 
wrinkled a little here and there. 

But this part of the job, the prying and the semblance of “un- 
bias”, was the very thing which gave Agee the deepest pain and 
forced him into the gravest self-examination. In the present tense he 
describes the cataloguing of the contents of one house while the 
occupants are away and then, when he hears the people returning, 
hears “the innocence of their motions in the rear of the hall”, he 
writes: 

“I am seated on the front porch with a pencil and an open 
note-book, and I get up and go toward them. 

“In some bewilderment, they yet love me, and I, how dearly, 
them; and trust me, despite hurt and mystery, deep beyond 


making of such a word as trust. 
“It is not going to be easy to look into their eyes.” 


So concerned was he about this and all the related problems that 
he argues with himself at great length about the fact that these 
houses “approximate, or at times by chance achieve, an extraordi- 
nary ‘beauty’” and that “the beauty of a house, inextricably shaped 
as it is in an economic and human abomination, is at least as impor- 
tant a part of the fact as the abomination itself: but that one is qual- 
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ified to insist on this only in proportion as one faces the brunt of 
the meanings, against human beings, of the abomination itself.” To 
speak of “economic abomination” would of course have offended 
Fortune’s editors, but to Agee this was of less consequence than the 
possibility of his own falling into the “sin” which in a footnote he 
describes as “‘feeling in the least apologetic for perceiving the beauty 
of the houses.” He could not ignore the economic but he saw that 
an understanding of the economic would be useful only as it might 
lead, must lead, to the human understanding he came to consider 
the only important thing he could achieve through completing his 
assignment. 

And so involved did he become in this effort to avoid “sin” that 
he devoted long pages to a pretty jumbled and self-contradictory 
argument about the “ ‘chance’ ee of ‘irrelevances’” and about 
the intellectual justification for his deep feeling that “the partition 
wall of the Gudgers’ front bedroom IS importantly, among other 
9) a great tragic poem.” This leads him of course to ae 
he does not like to admit, that journalism is as “true” as the wall, 
but he argues beyond this that, even though “journalism is true in 
the sense that everything is true,” it must be despised for “its own 
complacent delusion, and its own enormous power to poison the 
public with the same delusion, that it is telling the truth even about 
what it tells of,” and he argues then by analogy that literary “nat- 
uralism” is ineffective and sinful unless the naturalist brings it “level 
in value at least to music and poetry” and makes certain that it “does 
not sag into, or become one with, naturalism.” 

This I said was “jumbled” and perhaps it is, but Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men proves that the jumble resulted from Agee’s 
enormous concern for his relations to and with the people he was 
writing about. So deeply did he admire these people and, indeed, 
love them that it became in his mind a sin to pity them. “Compas- 
sion” was a word read by him in its basic sense; he wanted to and 
needed to suffer with these people. He saw himself as belonging to 
a world or a part world they did not know, one bent on destroying 
them. When a group of singers performed for him and Evans he 
was “sick in the knowledge they felt they were here at our demand.” 
When he came up behind a young negro couple on the road, and 
saw that he had frightened them, he described his feelings by writ- 
ing that “The least I could have done was to throw myself flat on 
my face and embrace and kiss their feet” and that he caught him- 
self “from doing it exactly and as scarcely as you snatch yourself 
from jumping from a sheer height.” He felt “humble, and respect- 
ful” before these people and during his entire stay in the South he 
was “careful that I should not so much as set foot in this clay in a 
cheapness of attitude, and full of knowledge, I have no right, here, 
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I have no real right, much as I want it, and could never earn it, and 
should I write of it, must defend it against my kind.” 

“My kind” meant more than “the moneyed kind.” And Agee’s 
awareness that it did led him into “the most intense . . . nearly insane 
. .. frustrations.” He appears at times to have thought that to show 
his love for these — he would have to share their lives and 
experience their sufferings. At one time he wished, in a dirty lunch- 
room, that the “three hard-built, crazy-eyed boys of eighteen”, not 
rich boys or Northern boys or reporters but “my kind” —T 
who looked at him “with immediate and inevitable enmity”, would 
“for their sake and mine” start a fight. At another he had an urgent 
desire to expose himself physically as he felt, perhaps, he in his work 
was spiritually exposing others, and, from a bug-ridden bed in a 
tenant farmer’s house he walked out naked into the night. “The 
instant I was out under the sky, I felt much stronger than before, 
lawless and lustful to be naked, and at the same time weak. I watched 
the house and felt like a special sort of burglar; but still more I felt 
as if I trod water in a sea whose floor was drooped unthinkably 
deep beneath me, and I was unsafely far from the wall of the ship.” 
Then he went back to the bugs that they might eat of him. “I don’t 
exactly know,” he writes, “why anyone should be ‘happy’ under 
these circumstances, but there’s no use laboring the point: I was: 
outside the vermin, my senses were taking in nothing but a deep- 
night unmeditatable consciousness of a world which was newly 
touched and beautiful to me .. .” And at still another time he 
watched preparations for breakfast in the Ricketts house and 
thought inevitably of how as “a child in the innocence of faith” he 
had brought himself “out of bed through the cold lucid water of 
the Cumberland morning . . . to serve at the altar at earliest lonely 
Mass.” Agee’s solution to the problem of human understanding was 
for him a kind of sacrament. And his book is the story of his find- 
ing that solution. 

Four years before Let Us Now Praise Famous Men another book 
about the South had been published, You Have Seen Their Faces 
by Erskine Caldwell, the novelist, and Margaret Bourke-White, the 
Luce photographer. The difference between these books, and be- 
tween Agee and his employers, can perhaps best be epitomized b 
part of a New York Post story about Miss Bourke-White which 1s 
quoted as an appendix to Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. The 
Post reported that “Ingenuity such as she was never called upon to 
use in her years of industrial photography went into the making of 
many of the photographs contained in this book. The striking pho- 
tograph of a Negro preacher caught at the very height of his emo- 
tion and oratory Miss Bourke-White took on her knees right in 
front of the pulpit, the preacher’s own emotion making him en- 
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tirely oblivious to exploding flashlights. Her rare photographs of 
the ‘coming through’ ritual, if it could be called a ritual, in a white 
Holiness church were possible only because the minister had never 
before had a photographer to deal with and he didn’t know what 
to do about it.” 

Ingenuity was not one of the Agee weapons. Nor was the ig- 
norance of others. True, he saw the world of the Thirties as divided, 
exactly as Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White saw it, but 
to him the division was not something to use or exploit but a gulf 
to bridge or a lesion to heal, not a lucky journalistic break but a 
disease of the soul. And this is why the Fortune editors rejected his 
story about the tenant farmers, and perhaps a reason for the failure 
of Let Us Now Praise Famous Men when it appeared, in the wrong 
decade, in the first year of the Forties, when Fortune was loaded 
with a new kind ~ a story about matters like “How Good Is The 
Army”, “Prepackaged War’, “The War Goes to Mr. Jesse Jones,” 
“The Engineers’ War”, and “Don Nelson: The man from Sears 
goes to War.” 

So, what now of the Pattern we began with? How, in this March 
of the Decades, do the Sixties follow on the Fifties? If we who lived 
in the Fifties were curious about and finally came to dress like our 
forebears of the Twenties, what will we who live in the Sixties do? 
Will we see the Thirties as a time of division and strife to contrast 
with our own day of assurance and arrogance? Will we emulate, or 
wish we could, the humanity of an Agee? Or will we, as some of us 
in the Fifties did, already too old, wish that we were again without 
care or responsibility and able to toss coins into the fountain with- 
out giving a damn whether or not we’d ever return? Some of the 
evidence on which an answer might be based is already in. Some of 
the magazines which are now cluttering the mails as did The Du- 
buque Dial and Hinterland are on record as declining to profess 
“a viewpoint” and imply that they refuse “to imitate the spirit of 
... their . . . predecessors of the twenties and thirties.” But even so 
they speak of hoping to have “seriousness and integrity”, “integrity” 
meaning being “interested only in printing ‘good’ writing, whether 
it comes from Venice, California or the British Museum” and prom- 
ising “to keep our editorial mouths shut . . .” 

Agee, as Let Us Now Praise Famous Men proves, would find 
these magazines pretty well divorced from aa but the most 
academic of academic systems of closed-space formalism. He would 
in all probability wish for a resurgence in the Sixties of that awareness 
of division which marked the Thirties. Against the world as seen 
through nor me foundation-furnished spectacles, against that part 
of the world in which “viewpoint” is considered childish, he would 
place that other simple world in which “we find ourselves so com- 
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pletely involved, so completely responsible and so apparently a 
and where our soul so runs out to the loveliness, strength, and defense- 
less mortality, plain, common, salt and muscled toughness of human 
existence of a girl that the desire to die for her seems the puniest 
and stingiest expression of your regard which you can, like a proud 
tomcat with a slain fledgling, lay at her feet.” 

As for that “good” writing, Agee would argue that it is not a 
commodity obtained or called into existence by muddled Madison- 
Avenue manifesto but an “ultimately hopeless effort” which can not 
be relinquished “with entire grief: simply because that effort would 
be, above most efforts, so useless.” Perhaps the uselessness is again 
something to worry about, something to live with, something to 
fight. For signs of division are again evident among us. For one 
thing we have that matter of “no viewpoint”. For another, Fortune 
has gone back to its old-style masthead and improved and compli- 
cated it with a pattern of hierarchy printed in two colors and listing 
everything from “Editor-in-Chief” and “Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee”, down through “Board of Editors”, “Associate Editors” and 
even “Art Staff”. And Walker Evans appears now as an “Associate 
Editor”. 

Evans actually works for Fortune, too. In July, 1960, the maga- 
zine printed a series of fourteen Evans photographs, some very like 
those remembered American Photographs of the Thirties — four 
beach chairs half-submerged in water along a lake shore, an empty 
string hammock slung between two trees in the sun, the facade seen 
straight on of an elaborate turreted clapboard and shingle house— 
and some very like what Margaret Bourke-White or another Life 
oars we ‘would make—a fat man in madras shorts playing min- 
iature golf while not looking at the fat woman playing with him, a 
gaggle of dancers in a country club of a Saturday night. These pic- 
tures illustrate a small piece about Harbor Point, Michigan, on Little 
Traverse Bay. The last paragraph of the story reads as follows: 
“The [Harbor Point Association] is run by a board whose president 
is Robert W. Hyman, Chicago insurance man. Lot holders currently 
pay in $650 a year. The going price of a cottage is about $30,000. 
But it isn’t the money that counts.” 

Yes, we are divided. And, as in the Thirties, for answer to the 
questions, “What then counts if not the money?” we must look 
elsewhere than to Fortune. But where? Thus far the Sixties have 
certainly produced a few magazines in which it is useless to look, 
magazines which because they “do not claim to be novel” argue that 

“no explanations at all seems necessary for this, the first issue, a 
azines which fearlessly and fiercely insist they are “quality periodi- 
cals” interested only in “new forms” and “new approaches” and 
“new creative uses by individual styles” [sic]; but beside these stand 
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others that are trying to make their ‘ ‘viewpoints” clear. Some print 
writers who feel that the “moral courage to write a book equal to 
his hatred . . . is the primary measure of a writer’s size”, and others 
who feel that “drugs and sex exist only to provide opportunities for 
making appointments.” One, evidently aware of some kind of 
trouble in our time, devotes a recent issue to ““The Criminal Man” 
and prints a series of photographs including one by Dorothea Lange, 
who used to work for the Farm Security Administration with 
Walker Evans. And still another prints a short story with an almost 
Agee-like throb in its final words “. . . it, was a face that saw and 
thought and loved and forgave, and I moved over and let her come 
in.” Perhaps all we have so far are signs and portents, but ours is 
still a Young Decade. FL 
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It is ironically appropriate that the Civil War, which Lincoln, 
half-jocularly, half-seriously blamed on a novel, should still occa- 
sion so many books. Histories, memoirs, the diaries of soldiers and 
civilians, tactical studies, novels—all have been seems in reckless 
profusion since the mid-thirties (Douglas Southall Freeman’s biog- 
raphy of Lee and Gone With the Wind seem to have been the be- 
ginning), and twice as many again will probably be printed during 
the centenary celebrations of the next five years. The inevitable 
ami a is that every aspect of the War seems to have been 
treated again and again. 

This situation makes Mr. Solomon’s achievement all the more im- 
pressive, for he has found and explored a totally new feature of the 
great struggle—its rendition in literature. He has gathered together 
an anthology of short stories and excerpts from novels in which the 
War is treated with incredible immediacy and clarity. Most of his 
selections come from the period 1865-1900. About two-thirds of 
them have been retrieved from the mouldering files of nineteenth 
century periodicals; a rarer kind of literary archaeology has supplied 
the rest of the book. The editor has removed from various forgotten 
and by now unreadable novels of the day those sections dealing 
with the War and its battles. It is his contention that these scenes, 
embedded in overly romantic plots full of lost heirs, high-sounding 
speeches, and magnolias, always magnolias, are better than their sur- 
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roundings. In some cases, notably in the passages from John Esten 
Cooke’s Mohun (1869) and Sidney Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies (1867), they 
represent almost the earliest existing attempts by direct participants 
in the War, who also happened to be men of letters, to utilize di- 
rectly their battlefield experiences for purposes of fiction. The idea 
of rescuing these important pieces of writing was a good one, and 
Mr. Solomon has thus restored a number of vivid and exciting pages 
to the American literary canon. 

In the light of his icalens it becomes unnecessary to trace back 
to Tolstoy the deliberate debunking of romantic war in the writings 
of Stephen Crane and Ambrose Bierce. The earliest of these writings 
show that American novelists learned this lesson for themselves on 
the battlefields not long after Tolstoy discovered it on the heights 
around Sevastopol, and it became integral to the American approach 
to the war novel. With only one or two exceptions these pieces 
share a mordant realism, a concentration on the mud and horror of 
the battle, a bitter rejection of the glories of warfare, whether their 
authors saw active service or not. Even Cooke, who was a successful 
novelist in the manner of Scott in the ante-bellum South (and it is 
worth remembering that while Lincoln blamed the War on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Mark Twain was inclined to blame it on Waverly), 
and who persists in describing J. E.B. Stuart as a plumed knight— 
even he, with all his eagerness to view the War in terms of chivalry, 
is forced to frightful honesty. He begins by comparing Pickett’s 
Charge to the Charge of the Light Brigade, but there are no Tenny- 
sonian heroics: 


The assaulting column is torn by a whirlwind of canis- 
ter, before which men fall in heaps, mangled, streaming 
with blood, their bosoms torn to pieces, their hands clutch- 
ing the grass, their teeth biting the earth. . . 


It is the death certificate of the chivalric tradition in America. In 
such passages Cooke becomes, almost in spite of himself, the literary 
ancestor of Joseph Kirkland’s stark The Captain of Company K 
(1891), The Red Badge of Courage, A Farewell to Arms, and A 
Walk in the Sun. 

There are three divisions in the anthology—The Romantic Quest, 
The Bitterness of Battle, The Aftermath of War. Although there is 
some necessary overlapping, the first stresses the disappearance of 
the chivalric from war, chiefly through selections from Cooke, Lan- 
ier, and George Cary Eggleston. The second is concerned with the 
realities of the battlefield. Its four long selections from Kirkland, Mark 
Twain, DeForest and Bierce are most interesting when read as an 
extended commentary to The Red Badge of Courage and its count- 
less imitations. They are concerned with the plight of the individual 
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in war, and it is perhaps no coincidence that they are also studies in 
the psychology of fear. 

Kirkland’s Captain Fargeon especially stands out as an elder 
brother of Henry Fleming, the Youth in The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. He is less complex, less fully realized perhaps than Crane’s 
hero, but it is only a matter of degree. Because he is older, and re- 
sponsible for the lives of others as well as for himself, the novel has 
in its careful and sympathetic study of the dilemma of command a 
dimension that Crane lacks. In Fargeon’s complex character the 
whole predicament of the sensitive American at war is illuminated. 
He is more thoughtful, less self-centered than the Youth—there is a 
dimension of public concern in his character, an awareness of the 
public issues of the War, which Crane cannot allow his private. He 
is deeply conscious of his own fall from grace as he turns from a 
Sunday-school hero to a fighter, of the inapplicability of the treas- 
ured copybook maxims of his past to this particular moment in 
America’s history. He is bitterly aware of the politics of war. He 
realizes the — struggle that goes on behind the lines, the strug- 
gle for medals and rank and newspaper write-ups, and the — 
of some officers to capitalize on their war-record at the polls long 


before the War is over (Kirkland dedicated his book to “the surviv- 
ing men of the firing-line, the men who could see the enemy in 
front of them with the naked eye while they would have needed a 
field-glass to see the history-makers behind them”). Less analytic a 


picture of one man’s consciousness than The Red Badge of Courage, 
it is unparalleled as a sensitive study of what the more we eg 
and intelligent soldier thought and felt. Most striking of all, Kirk- 
land’s hero is poignantly aware of the fratricidal nature of the War. 
He knows that the rebels are his fellow countrymen, and rebel 
deaths move him to pity and regret. 

This theme of fratricide is, of course, the most pervasive one in 
what Mr. Solomon points out was, quite literally, a war between 
brothers. In Louisa May Alcott’s “The Brothers” and Ambrose 
Bierce’s “The Mocking-Bird” the brotherhood is literal and hence 
perhaps too literary and contrived. But the majority of these stories 
emphasize the very real involvement that the combatants had with 
their enemies, the uncanny sense almost of self-murder that some 
felt as they fired. Tolstoy too presents this aspect of war superbly, 
in War and Peace, in the scene where Pierre’s eyes and those of the 
French general meet, and both perceive the common humanity that 
unites them. But fratricide runs through all of these stories as a pe- 
culiar horror very much in the mind of the American soldier on 
both sides in 1860-65. Perhaps it is this obsession, still felt, which 
explains the War’s continued hold over the American imagination. 

For we must ask why the Civil War maintains so much larger a 
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place in the national memory than, say, the Revolution, which is 
more respectably ancient, was fought against a foreign enemy, and 
had more dramatic and far-reaching results. Why is there no cor- 
responding interest in the Spanish-American War, which made us a 
world power, had some of the glamor of a crusade against a med- 
ieval tyranny, and whose veterans still exist as recognizable trophies 
among us? Or the Indian Wars, with all their overtones of empire 
and civilization marching westward? 

There are, I know, a number of accepted explanations for this 
phenomenon. There is, for example, the constitutional explanation 
—the principle of the Union was triumphantly affirmed by the 
events of 1861-65. True, no state has tried to secede since that time, 
but is this in any way an explanation of the Civil War’s vast appeal 
to the American temper? Is the establishment of a piece of constitu- 
tional law, however important, enough to provoke such absorption? 

Then there is the Negro, or philanthropic, explanation. The War 
is revered because it was a crusade that ended in moral victory. The 
slaves were freed and raised to human status. A great wrong was 
righted, the American dream of equality was fulfilled at last. This 
too fails to satisfy. The number of Federal soldiers who went to war 
to free the Negro was small. So, for that matter, was the number of 
Confederates who went to war to keep him enslaved. Abolition sen- 
timent was far from universal in the North, even after the War had 
begun, and oe was already on the wane in the South. The War 
can be considered a crusade in retrospect only if these known facts 
are ignored. Furthermore, our present ambivalence about human 
rights seems to rule this out as an explanation of the War’s modern 
appeal. 

We must look deeper for the true reasons for this obsession, and 
the theme of fratricide, so omnipresent in these selections, points 
decisively to at least a partial answer. It is, as the editor indicates, a 
tragic theme, perhaps the only American tragic theme. And trage- 
dies usually end with self-recognition. In the Civil War the Ameri- 
can recognizes himself. It establishes the national identity, not in the 
comforting terms of Jefferson and Cooper, but in reality. Through 
contemplating it the American looks for one moment deep into 
himself to realize that he is capable of crime, that his innocence is 
forever lost. This realization has haunted us ever since 1861, and the 
scene of the crime, as criminal psychologists well know, preserves a 
morbid fascination. The desecration of the peaceful land by war, the 
loss of innocence—these ideas recur over and over in these stories. 

There are other and powerful reasons for this fascination, to be 
sure. To Americans, who have technically never lost a war, the Civil 
War makes it possible to experience vicariously both victory and 
defeat. We can purge our national euphoria by identifying, if only 
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for a moment, with the lost cause, the shattered and defeated South, 
the end of the cavaliers, the invader’s foot trampling the American 
hearth. This too is the shadow of an explanation. 

The other aspect of these stories that leaves an overwhelming 
impression on the reader’s memory is the repeated celebration of 
comradeship and fraternity by all the writers, especially in the selec- 
tions found in the third division of the book, The Aftermath of 
War. It is almost sacred to them, from John Esten Cooke, con- 
sciously writing his novel for his old comrades, to the last stories 
where we see Hamlin Garland’s small group of returning privates 
and Sarah Orne Jewett’s aging veterans parading thirty years after 
Appomattox. It is easy to say that this is a common theme dating 
back at least to Achilles and Patroklos, but here it receives an Amer- 
ican variation. It is not the intense loyalty of one man to one other 
chosen companion that is celebrated, but a wider, though no less 
intense loyalty to a realization of shared experience, shared danger, 
and shared disillusion. 

So much for the historical and documentary aspects of this an- 
thology. Better than any modern re-creation of the War, these 
oon show us how people felt and thought. For this alone it would 

e worth reading. But there is, as well, a literary thesis of consider- 
able interest. Mr. Solomon is concerned with the techniques of war 
fiction, and his selections explore the forms and conventions of this 
genre. Combat, he points out in his introduction, “organizes the 
plot” of the war story “and provides the work with an intellectual 
and spiritual center.” His specimens are admirably chosen to illus- 
trate this organizing principle. The battle is always foremost in these 
tales and it is in relation to the single overwhelming fact of battle 
that the characters move and have their being. His thesis is briefly 
stated, but the proof of it pervades the book and gives the reader a 
new insight into the mechanics of fiction. Much of subsequent 
American literature is a re-working of lessons first learned by writ- 
ers attempting to realize in literary form the war that was so close 
to them, and to learn how to present characters in the grip of force 
and naked power. This, together with the great impetus given to 
realism by the need to decry military glory and present the real 
misery and squalor of the battlefield, constitutes the lasting impact 
of the Civil War on American fiction. 

But in the final analysis the book is distinguished for the stories 
themselves. Mr. Solomon has carefully avoided the hackneyed; even 
in the case of authors as well known as Crane and Bierce he has 
chosen stories new to all but the specialist. Bierce’s pieces, with their 
repeated cynical presentation of useless and obscure death, are per- 
haps the most exciting thing in the book, and R. W. Chambers’ 
“The Pickets” is an agreeable surprise from the pen of that usually 
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trifling popular novelist of the turn of the century. Joseph Altshel- 
er’s grim chiaroscuro sketch is a real discovery. As for the brief 
introductions to each selection, they say just enough—identify the 
author, describe the exact nature of his personal relationship to the 
War, and point out a few of his literary antecedents and relations. 
One hopes that Mr. Solomon will turn his efforts to produce a com- 
panion volume of selections from some of the unjustly neglected 
non-fiction produced by Civil War participants, such as Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s Army Life in a Black Regiment, Cooke’s 
Wearing of the Grey, and William Howard Russell’s My Diary, 
North and South. 
Ropert TRACY 


RACERS TO THE SUN 


James B. Hay 
Ivan Obolensky Inc. 


The chief business of a fiction writer is to measure justly the 
weight and value of experience. Therein lies the humility of the 
art, since the reader may be a judge as well experienced and as ca- 
pable of measure as the writer who addresses him, so that fiction is 
very often—and at its best—a reiteration among peers of common 
assumptions, a formal disposition of relevances wherein nothing but 
the artisanship of form merits praise or pay for the author. I guess 
this is what Tolstoy meant by his little parable of the children who 
hold hands in a ring while they listen to a story. 

The humiliation of the art occurs when there is a miscegenation 
between fiction and the sub-arts of journalism, advertising, or soci- 
ology, on the one hand, and, on the other, a corruption of the 
reader so that he believes the sub-arts, because they price and cate- 
gorize experience more neatly than fiction can, supply an acceptable 
measure. Then the common obligations of fiction become heroic. 
The true artisan becomes prophetic in spite of himself. It is harder 
to live and easier to be superior. 

I suppose I won’t seem merely cranky if I say that corruption is 
our condition or start from the premise that the experience of a 
people whose great tradition was experience has been parceled and 
labeled so thoroughly that the inner life, memory itself, imparts to 
our consciousness mostly through formulas and slogans that falsify 
it. So maybe it is easier for writers of fiction to be good now—but 
almost impossible for the real ones to be heard through the din of 
competition. 

Around Racers to the Sun there may be a particularly loud static 
of received ideas. The story is of the short, brutal and sweet career 
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of a boy with a motorcycle. The central figure is familiar, in silhou- 
ette at least, and the automatic evaluation already formed. Readers 
of this magazine will probably be well-enough acquainted with 
Mr. Hall’s work to expect new complications added to the stereo- 
type and new resonances to be rung. In such an expectation they 
will not be disappointed. But it is just as well to understand from 
the beginning that much of the art involved here is a discrimination 
between look-alikes— between canned imagination and the vital 
image. 

in a cocky readiness to deal with material that has already been 
gummed by the cataloguers of the American civilization there shows 
the heroism of the necessary writer. Choice of a subject is too im- 
portant to let a good one go by default. Vitality must be found 
under the rind of fashion, among insulted and injured subjects on 
which the superficial books have already been nearly closed. 

Even more in theme than in subject matter Racers has to draw a 
fine and perpetual distinction between received liberal ideas and the 
tragic perceptions which reify a heart by breaking it. The epigraph 
of the novel misleadingly points our noses in the direction of com- 
monplace by saying that “in America competition and machinery 
are matched relentlessly against the individual.” Following such an 
indication the reader might come to feel that Harold Hill, investing 
his libidinous impulses in The Machine, is another warning example 
of the American at the end of the age falling in love with the abom- 
inable tailfin. Why, that boy’s only Virgin is the Dynamo, one 
might think, clucking in tired sorrow. 

As a matter of fact, Harold progresses rather directly from lust- 
ing after a black motorcycle to an affair with a girl named Gunner, 
who is for him a Galatea wakened with a wrench. His affair with 
her, like the whole prose adventure of the book, has its perfectly 
literal side. Gunner is the child of a man who runs a motorcycle 
agency. She is simply ratifying Harold’s employment in the family 
business when she brings him to a motel bed. Her blue nylon riding 
pants and brass-buckled belt are the kind of symbols that commer- 
cial minds invent and which writers simply find. 

Nonetheless, as a refinement of The Mechanical Bride, Gunner 
is shaped as an allegorical figure. And since she deserts Harold when 
he ceases to be the speediest boy in the pack, it would seem she has 
been conceived as a sort of Lamia by General Motors, the Black 
Woman of the black machines. Therefore the moral would seem to 
be that the machines intend no good to our sexual or ghostly na- 
tures. So . . . stay away from them. Abase your eyes when the tail- 
fins go by; do not be a victim of planned obsolescence. Buy durable 
goods and shame the Waste Makers. Be a Liberal and deplore, de- 
plore the useless passions of this perishing republic. 
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Such might be the theme of this novel, but happily it isn’t. The 
author knows that the experience with the Machine—our experience, 
pretty much of it—is tragic, not deplorable. 

Of course the bitch of the machine is treacherous, and, as the 
poet says, “America can break your heart.” But fiction ought to tell 
us what sweetness and virtue had their season while the treachery 
was ripening—tell us, in Chekhovian phrase, “how many of us there 
were” who saw the fire fall, not for us, from heaven. Fiction like 
this reminds us how epiphanies can take place quite as handily in a 
Howard Johnson restaurant as at first rate cultural events. Romance 
can sound its purest horns in those pavilions that the base and com- 
mercial have designed to be Romantic, and wisdom can steal upon 
a man reading the Reader’s Digest—though it is forbidden to believe 
the illumination is direct. 

This novel’s theme, after all, is closer to one of Hardy’s than to 
those sounded by critics of ae culture. The fatality is found 
not to lie in loving the junk of gadgetry, noise, and speed, but in 
love itself. When Harold realizes, after his crippling accident, “It 
was as though he had never raced, and yet would have no second 
chance,” neither he nor the author has repudiated the choice of 
desire. Rather his thought is a recognition that there was indeed no 
better way for him to come to his inevitable loss than the way he 
took. 

Such a theme seems to me a noble corrective for the common- 
places among which it might be grossly categorized. But evidently 
its distinction depends on a constant scrupulousness of means. De- 
tachment in style would be as grave an error as non-ironic involve- 
ment. There is no constant of language, sufficient in and of itself, to 
which a writer intent on such a subject and theme can repair. He 
has to tune his language constantly—and as Mr. Hall subtly suggests, 
his tuning will appear like the fussiness of the mechanics in the pit 
at the race track, somehow obtrusive to the advertised purpose of the 
occasion and yet a necessary reminder that the spectacle itself re- 
veals little of the day’s essence. 

Jeffcoat, the old parts merchant and mechanic, says of Harold’s 
motorcycle before a race, “I will chune her for dry clay.” Still, he 
can not be sure of the track. Is it really dry, or does the crust hide 
the mire of last night’s rain? When Harold hears a motor he has 
tinkered with, “It is as though a woman called from behind a cur- 
tain, her face concealed.” What he listens for is both veiled and 
metamorphosed. Surely not to be declared directly, but always in- 
ferred. And in the rapt attention of these mechanics, listening, 
Mr. Hall has planted the best analogy for recognizing him as a 
stylist. 

He tinkers with his sentences, one by one, and listens to what 
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happens. By habit and crotchet he sets off prepositional phrases at 
the end of sentences, with commas. That makes a sentence cough, 
see? like an —_— when a greasy hand covers the air intake. And 
he has mastered a Faulknerian device of suspension in dialogue that 
permits admirable flexibility in stretching or relaxing, speeding, 
slowing, turning the narrative line. 

But what is most characteristic of the prose and finally most 
rewarding is the constant monkeying around, as of a happy me- 
chanic who does not so much care if the machine wins or even runs 
if only, out of the dark manifold, teased and tested with loving in- 
genuity, come sounds from the kingdom of ibility—a susurrus 
of victory in races that will never be cheered, bleats and blasts of 
power that has no earthly use, modulations of surprising suggestive- 
ness, and occasional synchronization to show that the practical is 
also possible. 

This may be an unexpected sort of scrupulousness, this unme- 
thodic tinkering, and it may violate some truly worthy ideas of 
what a fictional style can be. But for our need it scouts more of the 
lost provinces of experience than anything else I can think of. 


R. V. CassiLu 


THREE BOOKS ON FROST 


ROBERT FROST: THE TRIAL BY EXISTENCE 


by ELIzaBETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 
Holt-Rinehart-Winston. 451 pp. $6.00 
HUMAN VALUES IN THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT FROST 


by Georce W. NitcHir 
Duke University Press. 242 pp. $5.00 


THE PASTORAL ART OF ROBERT FROST 


by Joun F. LYNEN 
Yale University Press. 208 pp. $4.50 


Two things they always do to a major poet. First they domesti- 
cate him: I knew him when, and what a sweet old duffer he was as 
we strolled through the apple blossoms. Then they academicize him: 
one readily observes in these patterns of imagery prevailing themes 
reminiscent of certain etcetera. In this company—we are all English 
teachers here—the temptation is to endure the academic while de- 
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ploring the domestic: it seems at least respectable to chatter of 
trends and significances. But I’m not so sure. For one can say, in 
defense of the cooing memoir, that for all its embarrassing and cud- 
dly ways, at least you always know what it is, how wrong it is, how 
blasphemous. The half-truths of our professional dissertations, on 
the other hand, may be more dangerous, being less obvious. 

At any rate, both these heavy hands, the domestic and the aca- 
demic, have already been laid, inevitably, on Frost. To anyone who 
knows Frost’s poems at all, or for that matter Frost himself, Eliza- 
beth Shepley Sergeant’s book has to be an agonizing experience. She 
is a near-contemporary of Frost, and perhaps that gives her the right 
to refer to him in a book as “Rob,” but I doubt it. There is to be 
sure a great deal of “biographical material” here, names and dates 
and a number of letters to friends, editors, whatnot, some of them 
worth reading. No doubt these materials can be made useful to 
someone by someone. But the maddening trick of Miss Sergeant’s 
slick method is to use tags, titles, quotations from the poems as illus- 
trative of biographical events and states of the poet’s mind. Here 
are some chapter headings, which will give the idea: 


15 Acquainted with the Night 1934-1938 
16 I Could Give All to Time 1938-1941 
17 A World Torn Loose Went by Me 1940-1950 


There is, in other words, a persistent confusion between author 
and speaker, and if ever there was a time-honored confusion in liter- 
ary circles, that’s it. Miss Sergeant now and again primly reminds us 
of its dangers (e.g. p. 326), then goes right on and confuses all over 
again. A man writes a poem in which a character says that he has 
been one acquainted with the night, and then some solemn-faced 
and adoring old gal comes along and slaps up a title—AC- 
QUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 1934-1938—and gives a lot of 
events and so on in the poet’s life—well, what would Frost have to 
say about all that? (Not that he hasn’t himself encouraged the most 
foolish confusions of all sorts on the part of his commentators.) 

Actually Frost won’t have anything to say about this book, mer- 
cifully, because, as a touching admission on page xxvi puts it, “the 
subject of this book decided not to read it.” Smartest move the man 
ever made. 

Mr. Nitchie’s treatise may be even more damaging, because su- 
perficially it looks so high-minded and intellectual. Acknowledg- 
ments to the great minds at Columbia, dozens and dozens of foot- 
notes, a a “ist of works cited” at the back: the paraphernalia 
of the Thesis. But it’s all wrong. It’s wrong not because Mr. Nitchie 
doesn’t like Frost's poems very much—I don’t quite insist that he do 
that—but because he gives such strong evidence of hardly liking any 
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poems at all. Poems are consistently approached as if they were 
something else — philosophy mostly, and the trouble with Frost’s 
philosophy, according to Nitchie, is that it expresses “a determina- 
tion not to be contemporary at whatever cost.” Frost has given us, 
he says, no “embodied vision of man,” for he lacks “the highest 
status as a recorder of enduring human values,” he “never gives one 
the clear sense of having mastered, even wrongly, any large-scale 
aggregation of human phenomena,” and so must be unfavorably 
compared to Yeats, Eliot, Auden, Stevens, who (it seems) have 
done these things. Frost has failed to describe for us “the New 
England of extension services and the New York and Boston milk- 
sheds,” but has simplified nature and made it a refuge, thus avoiding 
any real choice. In sum, he got no myth. 

All wrong. If we have to argue finally about the merits of poets 
as philosophers, and no doubt we do, then it seems to me Mr. 
Nitchie’s case ought precisely to be reversed. It is, putting it simply, 
exactly because Frost has refrained from committing himself to a 
single myth or “embodied vision” that he is the most modern poet 
we have, more modern than Yeats, Eliot, Auden, Stevens. By “mod- 
ern” here I mean that the attitudes expressed in his poems (most of 
his poems) are characteristically twentieth-century attitudes, “scien- 
tific” in the best sense. These are attitudes that have been expressed 
in the writing of certain other fertile modern minds; the minds I 
am thinking of at the moment are Whitehead, P. W. Bridgman, and 
Robert Oppenheimer. Essential to what I take to be the view these 
people adopt is a series of truisms that might go something like this: 
the world of direct experience is chaotic and finally inexpressible; 
the best that can be managed is some kind of self-conscious and 
limited self-control; there are no simple truths. Order partakes of 
disorder and opposites meet. Ambiguity is a rule of life. For the 
physicist the impossibility of defining light except in terms of the 
particular operation the observer is engaged in, becomes for the 
poet a major irony about language and reality. This is—Bridgman’s 

hrase—“‘the way things are.” 

The second most modern poet (while we’re about it) is Stevens, 
who as much as states “facts” like these in so many words. Some- 
times he is a little bald. 


A great disorder is an order. These 
Two things are one. (Pages of illustrations. ) 


But where Stevens gives us such summaries as if he were telling us 
some huge and rich joke, Frost acts them out. He refrains from pre- 
senting the conclusion even that there is no conclusion: instead, he 
shows us experience in such a way that we have to see the wa 

things are. Even in his major poem “Directive,” beloved of the com- 
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mentators because it appears to offer an answer (“Drink and be 
whole again paper confusion”), it turns out that to be beyond 
confusion is to be practically dead, way up there in that mountain- 
top ghost town, simplified out of existence. Life and confusion are 
inseparable. 

The reality a poet touches is chaos, Frost tells us in his introduc- 
tory “The Figure a Poem Makes,” “the vast chaos of all I have lived 
through.” Poems, with luck, can build their “momentary stay against 
confusion.” But Mr. Nitchie does not admire these sentiments. “The 
implication is,” he says, “that whatever a poem may express is a 
fortuitous thing—verbal rather than substantial, something to be en- 
joyed and admired for its originality, to derive comfort from, but 
not really to be trusted, not really real.” Yeats, on the other hand, 
“developed a coherent if absurd theory of reality, and wrote great 
poems. Frost has not made that mortal commitment; we can never 
really accept or reject this vision of reality, because it is never quite 
clear, never quite coherent, never quite there.” 

What Nitchie is really doing seems to me clear enough from that 
passage. He is distinguishing between a nineteenth-century mind, 
one that can “be trusted,” and a twentieth-century mind that you 
“can never really accept or reject.” What is remarkable is the bias 
with which he rejects his own century and accepts another, as if it 
were more “real.” What if physicists behaved that way? What if a 
young physicist complained of his colleagues that their concepts and 
definitions were not “really real,” that they were “never quite 
there”? (They’re not, of course.) Would that physicist ever get a 
job? Is it possible, fellow English teachers, that we belong to a slov- 
enly profession? 

Mr. Lynen’s book is also an academic thesis. This time the invo- 
cations are to great minds at Yale, while the bibliography is twelve 
pages long. (Yale 12, Columbia 6.) But the tone is improved, pos- 
sibly because Mr. Lynen likes Frost and so seems to be having a 
better time. He identifies Frost as a “pastoral poet” by leaning heav- 
ily on Empson and on W. W. Greg (Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama). Greg’s remark that “a constant element in the — as 
known to literature is the recognition of a contrast, implicit or ex- 
pressed, between pastoral life and some more complex type of civil- 
ization” was what apparently gave Lynen his start. The pastoral poet 
seems to be praising the simplicities and independences of rural life; 
what he is really doing is expressing comments and misgivings about 
the real world, i.e. city life. (This explanation might help Mr. 
Nitchie overcome his objections to Frost’s over-simplified, non- 
milkshed definitions of nature: it isn’t nature that he’s talking about, 
it’s us.) To be versed in country things is, then, I take it, to be so- 
phisticated: aware of contrast and similarity, change and variety. 
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This is a bright and even helpful idea, often relevant to Frost’s work, 
and while Mr. Lynen labors a little making a book out of it, he does 
make much sense. As theses go, this one went very well. 


WALKER GIBSON 


THE CONTINENTAL MODEL 


edited by Scorr ELLEDGE AND DoNALD ScHIER 
Carleton College and the University of Minnesota Press, 1960 


When the comments of the reviewers have been forgotten and 
this book has taken its destined place on the shelves of college and 
university libraries, readers of card catalogues and bibliographies 
will be grateful for the felicity of the title and the explicitness of 
the subtitle of The Continental Model: Selected French Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century, in English Translation. The title 
chosen by the editors will suggest the inspiration of the anthology; 
the subtitle its usefulness to the modern reader. But before the book 
is turned over to the cataloguers and the bibliographers the general 
reader (an elusive creature, but certainly not a reader of library 
catalogues and bibliographies) might appreciate an indication of its 
value, if any, as a book in hand to be read as well as a description 
of its almost self-evident worth as a book on the shelf to be consulted. 

Certainly any reader interested in the development of English 
we criticism would like to have a copy of The Continental 
Model available in the library. As they will say in scholarly circles, 
it fills a gap. The editors are scrupulously exact in stating this to be 
their intention: “Our aim in collecting and editing these essays was 
to make available to students of English literary history some of the 
chief works of those seventeenth-century French critics who most 
influenced the climate of opinion in which English criticism flow- 
ered. ... The present volume is an attempt to put the rarer works 
within the reach of all students.” 

Anthologymanship (the art of showing the reviewer could easily, 
if he so desired, have done a better job) —— that the quotation 
of the authors’ purposes be immediately followed by brilliant quib- 
bling over the choices of particular works to be included. But with 
an anthology which gathers together what otherwise would not be 
available at all a better principle is to show why we should be thank- 
ful for what we have been given. Professors Elledge and Schier 
have collected what they cautiously call “some” of the most influ- 
ential critical discussions written between 1623 and 1688; most 
(thirteen) of them were written before Thomas Rymer noted in 
1674 that “till of late years England was as free from Criticks as it 
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is from Wolves.” During this same period, in the phrase of Pope 
which is chosen as the appropriate epigraph to The Continental 
Model, “critic-learning flourished most in France.” It was almost 
inevitable, therefore, that when Dryden, Rymer, and others estab- 
lished the tradition of formal critical discussion in England in the 
last third of the seventeenth century the French critics would be the 
fashionable contemporary models. 

The number of translations of the French critics by their English 
contemporaries is plain indication of this fact, but most of these 
translations have been so long out of print that they are not found 
in most libraries. Some of the translations were, furthermore, “not 
always elegant or precise,” and a few of the essays which in retro- 
spect seem to be the most valuable have never been translated. It 
has therefore been difficult, if not impossible, for those whose li- 
brary (or French) is not all it should be to judge at first hand the 
influence of French criticism upon English literature. We all knew 
(the English made no secret of it) that the influence was there, and 
it was obvious in a vague sort of way why this was so. But precisely 
how this influence worked was, too often, an empty generality re- 
membered from a historical oe or a confusing mass of specifics 
discovered from time to time in footnotes to the scholarly editions 
of Dryden, Rymer, Dennis, Addison, and Pope. 

The collection of essays, either in contemporary translation or 


newly translated by Professor Schier, in The Continental Model 
will now help us to decide for ourselves the impact of the habits of 
mind, the characteristic problems and methods, of the French critics 
upon English literature. One measure of the value of this aspect of 
the book will be the liveliness of the circulation records of graduate 
school libraries, but for the reader who is free to read what he likes 
there is still the intriguing question that no seminar —- would 


dare to pose: Was this influence good or bad? Would the English 
have been better off if they had patterned themselves upon other 
models? These questions, in turn, suggest the ultimate question about 
any scholarly anthology: Do its contents deserve to be read, or 
should they merely be used? 

If The Continental Model is only explored with the aid of the 
index, our pre-conceived ideas about d’Aubignac, Corneille, Bou- 
hours, Rapin, and Le Bossu (Boileau is omitted, being easily available 
elsewhere) will probably remain undisturbed. The index reveals the 
dominance of Tacied critics and their favorite topics throughout 
the middle half of the century, and the more distinguished critics 
seem as determined as their lesser colleagues to extract the last drops 
of blood from that notorious turnip, Aristotle’s Poetics. The histori- 
ans were right. The French seventeenth century critics were a tedi- 
ous procession of Gallic Rymers, dogmatic masters of a narrow, 
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formal, rigid wm of the spirit called “neo-classicism” which, 
after a century of baleful influence, followed the literature it in- 
spired into the grave. 

If the individual essays in The Continental Model are read care- 
fully, however, this stereotype of neo-classical mechanical dogma- 
tism is destroyed forever. It is unable to explain the criticism we are 
reading. Aristotle’s Poetics is seen to provide buoyancy as well as 
ballast, and the resources of rhetoric are equally available to the 
liberal and conservative tastes. For example, the three best-written 
essays in the anthology are the result of independent mee defend- 
ing their tastes with all the cunning of classical rhetoric. Jean 
Chapelain’s “On the Reading of the Old Romances,” Dominique 
Bouhours’s discussion of the “je ne sais quoi,” and Bernard Le Bovier 
de Fontenelle’s “Digression on the Ancients and Moderns” are each 
masterpieces of a poised, receptive intelligence determined to use all 
the skills of rhetoric to give the statement of a non-classic position 
its appropriate classic form. 

There are other classics of criticism in The Continental Model, 
too, although the best of them, René Rapin’s Reflections on Aris- 
totle, Bouhours’s The Art of Criticism, and René Le Bossu’s Treatise 
of the Epick Poem, proved more useful to the English critics of their 
century than they will to us. The reason for this is instructive. 
Rapin, Bouhours, and Le Bossu, like Boileau and the leading French 
critics until near the end of the century, thought of themselves as 
revising the works of the great classical critics—Aristotle, the au- 
thority, with his systematic rigor and invaluable principles, Horace, 
the congenial model, with his dogmatic rules ae gentlemanly ideal 
of decorum, Cicero, Quintilian and the other rhetoricians, with their 
treasure houses of precepts and wisdom, and, finally, Longinus, the 
new vogue in criticism, who provided fire and sublimity. The job of 
the seventeenth century critic, as he saw it, was to bring these great 
critics into complete agreement with one another and thus establish 
one set of permanent principles for the judgment of pews ve 
both ancient and modern, in the traditional classical genres of epic, 
tragedy, comedy, ode, pastoral, elegy, satire, and epigram. (The 
lyric was a minor form, prose fiction altogether outside the pale.) 
Not the least remarkable things about these great writers is their 
almost complete success, if we are willing to grant their premises, 
in what appears in retrospect to have been an impossible task. 

Our models of criticism have changed, and the lyric and prose 
fiction have become the dominant interests of readers and critics. 
The French critics of the seventeenth century have, for good rea- 
sons, little to say about the lyric, but the three essays in The Con- 
tinental Model which will probably most interest the modern reader 
discuss the novel in embryo, the “romance.” Ignored by the canons 
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of established criticism but nevertheless rapidly forcing itself upon 
the critics by its popularity, prose fiction posed a crucial euellieth 
for the critics and tested the power and adequacy of their neo- 
classical creed. The prevailing authority of classical and neo-classical 
criticism was beyond dispute, and yet it was also an undisputed fact 
that prose fiction had an existence and an interest and it was prob- 
able that one day by its achievements it would deserve a place in 
serious critical discussion. Against this background we can see the 
brilliance and power of Chapelain’s two important essays, here trans- 
lated into Eng ish for the first time by Professor Schier, and Pierre- 
Daniel Huet’s “The Original of Romances.” Both authors were 
forced by the circumstances to argue the fundamental problems 
from first principles, and their discussions of the possibilities and 
potentialities of the genre, the essence of the novel, have rarely been 
equalled a critics of later centuries who admittedly had greater 
novels to discuss but were not faced with such rigorous imperatives 


of critical standards and method. 

Thus the greater French critics of the seventeenth century, 
whether they discuss the problems of the established genres or the 
new, shared a common method, and a common distinction: they 
established the primacy of principle in critical writing. If we agree 
with Dr. Johnson that “Dryden may be properly considered as the 
father of English criticism, as the writer who first taught us to de- 


termine upon principles the merit of composition,” then the French 
critics were worthy godparents, good and useful models. They were, 
some of them, also great critics, and now that they have been made 
readily accessible by Professors Elledge and Schier in The Conti- 
nental Model they deserve once again to be read for their merits as 
weil as consulted for their influence before they are catalogued and 
put away on the shelf. 
Ow.EN JENKINS 


PORTRAIT OF THE DOUBLE ARTIST 


JAMES JOYCE 


by RicHarp ELLMANN 
Oxford University Press, 1959 


Richard Ellmann, who has done much Yeats, is doing Joyce— 
may, perhaps, have done him. His James Joyce has the weight of 
definitive biography. Anything said by, to, about Joyce may be 
found in this large volume, and a great deal more in addition. No- 
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body who wants to write about Joyce, or read him closely, will be 
able to ignore this book. 
A definitive biography must be—so the cliche has it—a mine of 
information, and this book is. Raw ore, in part; stray sticks too, and 
odd stones. Less a mining operation than an exercise in stake-claim- 
ing. 
es definitive biography should provide answers to or point up the 
pertinent information for overwhelming questions: Mr. Ellmann, 
for his part, provides material for every kind of answer. What's lack- 
ing is the pertinent question. The book, in a word, is unfinished. 
And yet, as one reads through Mr. Ellmann’s sharp, sensitive, 
thoughtful introduction one wishes that this Ellmann, trusting his 
own taste and his own critical perceptions, were in control once the 
narrative proper begins. He is not. Critics need scholarship, not the 
critical attitudes of scholarly academicians: Mr. Ellmann does not 
rest with the help research gives the critic: he sadly falls back on 
the uninformed views of the institutional reader: he turns an ear 
the Joyce Society way too frequently. 
On his own critical terms hear the things he has to say: 


Joyce’s work began in the merest lyric and ended in the 
vastest encyclopedia (p. 2). 

The initial and determining act of judgment in his work is 
the justification of the commonplace (p. 3). 

Joyce was the first to endow an urban man of no impor- 
tance with heroic consequences (p. 3). 

Joyce’s discovery . . . was that the ordinary is the extra- 
ordinary (p. 3). 

He surrounded himself with people who were mostly not 
known: some were waiters, tailors, fruitsellers, hotel por- 
ters, concierges, bank clerks, and this assemblage was as 
inevitable to Joyce’s temperament as marquises and mar- 
chionesses were for Proust’s. To those who admonished 
him for wasting his time, he replied, “I never met a bore,” 
a remark that from most writers would sound merely sen- 
timental (p. 5). 


2 

But once turned to the task of connecting Joyce the writer — 
whose masks, incidentally, would make Yeats appear monolith — 
with the James Joyce whose life informs much of his work, Mr. 
Ellmann is less sure. I say the book is unfinished because I think 
Mr. Ellmann has not settled for himself what kind of book this is 
to. be: a biography of a writer? an exercise in prototypemanship, a 
Who’s Who Key to the Works of Joyce? Or has Mr. Ellmann 
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missed a great opportunity by failing to read Joyce’s life with the 
same sensitivity and perception he tries to bring to his reading of 
Joyce’s fiction? A writer’s life may contain more than footnotes to 
explain obscure passages in his books. A writer’s life—this man 
Joyce’s life — has a beginning, a middle, an end: that life should tell 
us something —or we should be hopeful that it might. I have the 
feeling that Mr. Ellmann came to Joyce’s life with themes pre- 

ed: Joyce is for mind over body; Joyce is for decency; Joyce is 
on the side of family. Piccolo notes in the B minor Mass. A strange 
man weaves his way through Mr. Ellmann’s massive retabulation, 
but Mr. Ellmann spots him but rarely. 


3 

Joyce’s conception of himself underwent a great change during 
the course of his career—like Finn McCool Joyce learned to hold 
himself out at arm’s length. The priest of art became an ad salesman, 
a hod carrier: Dedalus gave way to Bloom, the myth of Dedalus 
was replaced by the tale of a Don Quixote. 

A strange archaic touch is Joyce throughout Ellmann’s narrative: 
his pose is nineteenth-century, this, the greatest blaster of the nine- 
teenth-century pose and poseur we have in literature. But then his 
whole world seems archaic now. Perhaps the Second World War 
and Hitler and Stalin have changed our world view, have soured us 
into seeing the old ‘greats’ wryly: Joyce had little or nothing to say 
or do with them, though some were kind to him, and some not— 
Wyndham Lewis, decayed before matured, a prater of third-class 
ideas sufficiently vicious to sound smashingly —— Eliot jumping 
Bloomsbury skip-rope: Pound, that intellectual floorwalker, pointing 
us the way to this and that Department of Civilization: Virginia 
Woolf, dear lady, paining the Edwardian stiffies and starchies with 
a smile-forcing journal-packing quip to the effect that Joyce is 
“underbred.” And in Paris, around Sylvia Beach’s bookshop, the 
sycophants up, early, waiting for the pearls to drop, and Joyce, 
arriving, the day’s cony-search on, spots his mark and hits his target, 
the ammunition much-used much-faded pearls—Shakespeare is a bet- 
ter poet than playwright; Ibsen is a better dramatist than Shake- 
speare. The pitch varied in length and intensity, depending—socialist 
that Joyce was—on the mark’s ability to pay. 

Joyce was often silly. Mr. Ellmann should have said as much. 
Had he done so, had he said something direct about Joyce’s non- 
sensical game-playing with omens, portents, dates, coincidences, 
sees re he would, of course, have added to, not detracted 

rom, Joyce’s portrait as an artist. Joyce doesn’t need the patron- 
izing understanding of the Joyce Society now any more than he 
really needed the sycophants in his European life then. A serious 
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look at this side of a complicated man might have brought Mr. Ell- 
mann to one of the missing overwhelming questions. 
























4 

The change in Joyce is mirrored in his books. The Stephen 
Dedalus of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is, in spite of 
the part-time self-mockery at the end of the book, basically a youth 
of heroic stuff throwing the gods a challenge, wild to embrace life: 
the Stephen of Ulysses is a young man who considers himself a 
failure, not as an artist only, but as a son, a teacher, a man. He can’t, 
or won't, embrace anything. He feels found out. An imposter. 

The theme of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake is lament, over the 
waste of life. Joyce said much about the artist, but Stephen’s credo 
in the Portrait is not all one hears from Joyce: the Byronic Gautier- 
cum-Gide pose of Joyce’s early days gave way to a sadder view. 
Great art does not make up for a wasted life. Literary success is no 
compensation for human failure. 

This sad Joyce Mr. Ellmann sees too seldom, the one who ends 
Finnegans Wake with dying cadence: 


Loonely in me loneness . . . I'll slip away before 
they’re up. They'll never see. Nor know. Nor 
miss me. And it’s old and old it’s sad and old it’s 
sad and weary. ... 


In part this is the lament of the unheard singer, but it’s also a 
confession of human isolation. 



















5 
The aay form Joyce brought to perfection in Ulysses, the 
interior monologue, is the dramatic objectification of loneliness, iso- 
lation, silence. The interior, monologue is a modern form which tells 
of the modern failure: inner man’s compassion and imagination seem 
infinite, but social man is a flop. In silence we feel and think great 
things: in action, in conversation we do and say little—air covers the 
earth but we breathe in with an oaten straw. Innerman Bloom is 
magnificent but no one in the world (save Mollie in her memory) 
knows it. The interior monologue, in short, dramatizes the modern 
failure of communion. 

Joyce’s isolation goes further: his so-called “Oxen of the Sun” 
chapter (fourteen) is in its own way an indication that he felt no 
kinship with anybody writing in the twentieth century. What is 
this pastiche-and-parody section but Joyce’s communion with the 
writers of the past, the only ones he can reach. Joyce is as cut off 
from literary men as Stephen is from all men. Joyce has been able, 
up to the end of the nineteenth century section, to find style and 
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character strong enough to be imitated or parodied: the twentieth 
century passage which ends the chapter has nothing to do with any 
writer but _ over into pitchman prose, evangelical gesturing, 
journalistic cliche, advertising gibberish. 

Finnegans Wake picks up where the fourteenth chapter leaves 
off — Joyce has conceded the English language to the hucksters. 
They stole meaning, let them have all words: Joyce invents his own 
words and circumscribes their meaning. Only he could write the 
lexicon for Finnegans Wake. Joyce’s isolation is complete: the in- 
terior monologue to dramatize man’s isolation from men, the pas- 
tiche to tell of isolation from contemporaries’ fiction, Finnegans 
Wake to objectify isolation from all ordinary discourse. Joyce, the 
great celebrator of the commonplace, ended his literary career with 
a comic myth about the commonplace written in a language totally 
removed from the commonplace. 

This side of Joyce Mr. Sheen, I repeat, sees rarely. 
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This much must be said: Mr. Ellmann has gathered a great deal of 
material, but the book containing it is still too much a file cabinet. 
It’s hard to throw away what you travelled far for, wooed for, 
promised for, praised for. Which is why the book ends up largely 
as an exercise in stake-claiming: whatever’s included is stamped for- 
ever rey of Richard Ellmann.” 


We needed a new Joyce biography to replace Gorman’s. I think 
we need one still—though Mr. Ellmann’s thoroughness (what could 
he possibly not have included in this book?) makes cur need less 
urgent. The man who writes the definitive biography of Joyce will 
owe much to Richard Ellmann. 

Jack Lupwic 


NEW AND SELECTED POEMS 


By Howarp NEMEROV 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960 


It is perhaps a mistake to review one’s friends; necessarily one is 
prejudiced, and in all sorts of queer ways. Doubly so for the friends 
of one’s youth. Admiration, nostalgia, expectations perhaps not ful- 
filled, or fulfilled differently from what one had expected, get in 
the way, obscure the accomplishment, blind the eye, set one to 
dreaming. So for this review of Howard Nemerov’s New & Selected 
Poems, a volume at least partly retrospective, containing as it does, 
in addition to fifteen new poems, selections from four earlier vol- 
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umes: The Image and the Law (1947), Guide to the Ruins (1950), 
The Salt Garden (1955), and Mirrors and Windows (1958). The 
accomplishment is real and great, but how to define it? 

It is notorious that poets prefer always their most recent work, 
friends usually their earlier. How could it be otherwise? Let the 
present reviewer at least try to be explicit about his prejudices. 
Mr. Nemerov was the first of my contemporaries that I read—almost 
the first modern poet I had read. The excitement I can still remem- 
ber and it very likely colors or clouds my judgment. One’s own 
youth is still caught up and alive in the cherished lines; how could 
later, and more expert, poetry ever please as much? 

This review is concerned, then, with the now and the then, as— 
happily —so are the poems themselves. With the then rather less than 


the now. I take my text from the first poem of the present volume, 
entitled “Moment”: 


Under the arc-lights where the sentry walks 
His lonely wall it never moves from now, 
The crying in the cell is also now, 

And now Is quiet in the tomb as now 
Explodes inside the sun, and it is now 

In the saddle of space, where argosies of dust 
Sail outward blazing, and the mind of God, 
The flash across the gap of being, thinks 

In the instant absence of forever: now. 


The lines are arresting, beautiful, and a bit frightening; rendering 
the flash of consciousness across a synapse in the brain, or across the 
gap of being. Now. Yet such momentaneity becomes in another 
poem a glimpse of the absurd by Mr. Nemerov’s shifting the focus 
ever so slightly: 


A peels an apple, while B kneels to God, 

C telephones to D, who has a hand 

On E’s knee, F coughs, G turns up the sod 

For H’s grave, I do not understand 

But J is bringing one clay pigeon down 

While K brings down a nightstick on L’s head. . . . 


Many of Mr. Nemerov’s poems in one way or another are about 
“now”—as might be suggested by a sampling of first lines: “Now, 
starflake frozen on the windowpane,” “The place is forgotten 
now. ..,” “People are putting up storm windows now,” “The house 
is so quiet now,” “A misty heat, now that the spring has gone,” 
“Now as the year turns toward its darkness.” And there are others. 
Out of the now and the then one may construct a world—many 
worlds. The resulting patterns in Mr. Nemerov’s poems range from 
simple elegy to much more complicated arrangements, correspond- 
ing, as he tells us, to two different ways of looking at the world. 
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But what I thought today, that made me cry, 
Is this, that we live in two kinds of thing: 
The powerful trees, thrusting into the sky 
Their black patience, are one, and that branching 
Relation teaches how we endure and grow; 

The other is the snow, 
Falling in a white chaos from the sky, 
As many as the sands of all the seas... 








A relatively simple elegy like “The Remorse for Time” might be 
likened to the patterns formed in a pool of still water by two stones 
dropped—call them “then” and “now”—, their crossed and crossing 
circles forming the poem, “a kind of reticulation regular and of 
simple origins.” This is the way the world appears to the temporal, 
sublunary eye: the pathos of time suffered, change endured, child- 
hood gone, youth lost. 













But if you throw a handful of sand into the water, it is 
confusion, 

Not because the same laws have ceased to obtain, but 
only because 

The limits of your vision in time and number forbid 
you to discriminate 

Such fine, quick, myriad events as the angels and 
archangels, thrones 

And dominations, principalities and powers, are delegated 
to witness 

And declare the glory of before the Lord of everything 
that is. 

Of these great beings and mirrors of being, little at 
present is known, 

And of the manner of their perceiving not much more. We 
imagine them 

As — as pensively smiling and somewhat coldly 
smiling, but 

They may not be as we imagine them. 













The former, and simpler, type of poem is characteristically domi- 
nated by images of water; the other by images of trees, twisted 
roots, seeds, vines, veins—by patterns of snowflakes, particularly by 
snow. 











White water now in the snowflake’s prison, 
A mad king in a skullcap thinks these thoughts 
In regular hexagons, each one unlike 

Each of the others. 











Of this latter sort, “Runes” and “The Scales of the Eyes” are the 
most ambitious, and at the same time the most fully achieved, ex- 
amples; poems visionary, deliberately complex and cold, like a scene 
glimpsed by winter lightning. So (Mr. Nemerov tells us) must the 


poet 
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... from his wintry heart 
And in the lightning second’s sight, 
Illuminate this dream 

With a cold art. 


What are the forms the coldness takes? There are the expected 
scenes of ice and snow registered by the poet who has spent more 
than a decade in Vermont (except for a year’s questionable respite 
in Minnesota): the storm windows, the frosty pane, the chil 
skating, the snowy cobwebbing of winter trees, farmers cutting 
great blocks of ice from a pond, grey skies, and so on. But poets 
choose their landscape and their weather, these wintry glim 
being clearly the outward and visible signs of an inward and spirit- 
ual chill—a deliberately cultivated chill. And more important than 
the content, there is the form itself. The predominantly ten-syllable 
lines have achieved an extraordinary poise; the reader is never 
rushed, and is seldom swept along: 

People are putting up storm windows now, 

Or were, this morning, until the heavy rain 
Drove them indoors. So, coming home at noon, 
I saw storm windows lying on the ground 
Frame-full of rain; through the water and glass 
I saw the crushed grass, how it seemed to stream 


Away in lines like seaweed on the tide 
Or blades of wheat leaning under the wind. 


Beautiful, and beautifully framed: the streaming waters caught be- 
tween glass, caught at the moment that is now, at the eternal noon. 
Necessarily arrested, necessarily static. There are many such images 
and many such poems. Taken either together or separately each line 
is beautiful; each different, each the same, as snowflakes are differ- 
ent and the same. What one perhaps misses is a force thrusting 
through the poem from line to line; the end-stopped, or semi-end- 
stopped, verses do not gather up and shove; they remain poised, 
crystallized, at rest. 

The characteristic mode of Mr. Nemerov’s later poems is medita- 
tion—not drama, and only secondarily narrative— and to my mind 
they include some of the best meditative verse of our time. “The 
Pond” is a notable example. Yet the very detachment creates a curi- 
ously dreamlike meditation. We are told, in that poem, of the little 
boy Christopher’s death soberly: 

There was a tragedy, if that is what 
One calls it, the newspapers called it that: 

“Pond Claims First Victim” (it still had no name), 
As though a monster underneath the ice 
Had been in wait to capture the little boy 
Skating in darkness all alone, away 


From the firelight—the others heard his cry 
But he was gone before they found the place— 
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The lines are quietly compassionate and controlled; and yet at times 
one wonders whether Mr. Nemerov has not achieved his quiet per- 
fection at too great a cost. As with the master Yeats, Howard 
Nemerov’s “cold art” appears to have been deliberately cultivated— 
it is an acquired characteristic. Compare the beautiful opening 
stanza of “On the Flight into Egypt,” written when the poet was 
twenty: 

At night, the insects on my window-pane 

Trouble me. Why should there be 

Such batterings as the bluster of their wings 

Against the window? Why, not half the kings 

Of Spain made such a beating and a battering 

With the withered wings of their robes 

Over kingdoms in Hungary or Heaven. 


The later verse is certainly finer art; yet it is by comparison 
numbed, the emotions are deeper but the sensibility has retrenched 
and hardened; the moment is arrested; everything is lying ominously 
in wait; nothing happens. The little boy remains forever skating 
away through the darkness. And indeed, many of the later poems— 
the more meditative at least—are, as it were, not so much seen and 
felt as dreamed. 

That is my theme, of thought and the defeat 

Of thought before its object, where it turns 

As from a mirror, and returns to be 

The thought of something and the thought of thought, 


A trader doubly burdened, commercing 
Out of one stillness and into another. 


There is always the stillness, the now, the point of arrest. 

Argal? Advice. It is always an impertinence, but is said to be the 
prerogative of reviewers. Mr. Nemerov is today, I believe, one of 
the most accomplished of practicing poets. He can do, apparently, 
anything. Indeed the range of his poems is far wider than I have 
suggested. He is one of the wittiest poets we have and certainly 
one of the most intelligent. I wish, though, that he would escape 
from the very beautiful prison of meditation, his salt garden, his 
snowflake prism. I wish, br example, that he might try a long nar- 
rative or dramatic poem, for various voices and in varied measures 
oe the pentameter). Then the promise hinted at in his 
“Sleeping Beauty” would, I think, be fulfilled: 

This ends only with a kiss, the story said. 

Then all the snoring barons will arise 

And the dogs begin to bark, the king and queen 
Order their coach and four—all on a kiss 

The whole world will begin to happen again, 


People will yawn, stretch, begin to forget 
Whatever they dreamed that was so like a dream. 


AMBROSE GorDon, Jr. 








DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


(Eprror, Wayne Boor) 


THE ART OF SINKING IN PROSE 
Chapter Two 


GOOD AMERICAN IS EXTREMELY DYNAMIC 


Before beginning Chapter Two, we should begin by giving the 
summary and controlling idea of Chapter One. The hard-hitting 
point of Chapter One* was that GOOD AMERICAN IS DEMO- 
CRATIC AMERICAN. It is often a good idea to use a title that, 
like this one, gives a clue to your general idea. 

The Summary and Controlling Idea? of Chapter Two is dif- 
ferent. It can best be summarized as GOOD AMERICAN IS EX- 

TREMELY DYNAMIC. - 

Now, then, in terms of some rather fundamentals.’ First, how 
can writing be Democratic and still be Dynamic? This problem has 
been dealt with dynamically by P. T. Barnum, Dale Carnegie, Hol- 
lywood and Madison Avenue for years. The results are what we 
know, an imaginative mingling of productive trends that has done 
our industrial and social structure proud. As I survey ... [We 
delete four pages of guff about how to be dynamic without achiev- 
ing distinction]. The following few general principles should help 
the dynamism spread upward fast. 


PRINCIPLE II.1. DYNAMIC AMERICAN IS SELF-CON- 
FIDENT AMERICAN. 


Note how the following applicant for a teaching job inspires 
confidence in the mind of the chairman receiving his letter: 

As I have said above, I am ill-prepared to teach 18th 
Century English Literature or American Literature, but 
uniquely suited to teach such a course as World Literature, 
if you offer such a course. 


This is crude but forceful. It has a certain primitive dynamic qual- 
ity like drawings in old caves and is not to be scorned. For a more 
sophisticated, professional example of II.1, however, we must turn 
to The New Yorker, which until recently was among the least 
illuminated of our cultural centers in the art of dynamic democratic. 
From this it is clear that The New Yorker not only caught up but 
is now ahead of the field: 


The New Yorker is a humor magazine with an underlying 
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seriousness, a serious magazine imbued with the comic spirit. 
In its articles, i its fiction, its cartoons, its satirical writing, and 
its reviews, it reports and comments on Vaatend life in 
a responsible, humane manner, and with a light tou 

The New Yorker is edited in New York ead from a New 
York point of view. The editors look around them in New 
York and look out upon the world from New York... . 
The editors have many clear-cut objectives. . . . With its 
large reportorial staff, both here and abroad — trained in The 
New Yorker’s ways of thoroughness, responsibility, good 
writing and objectivity — the magazine presents (to the extent 
that any magazine can) a true picture of the contemporary 











world.* 


Exercise for Il.1: Write a dynamic description of your own 
writing prowess, throwing in an occasional qualification (“I under- 


stand the world to the extent that any man can,” 


cratic flavor. 


PRINCIPLE Il.z: 


DYNAMIC AMERICAN 
CRETE DETAILS AND AVOIDS ABSTRACTIONS. 


I].2.A CONCRETE DETAILS 


etc.) for demo- 


USES CON- 


We can do no better here than borrow from another little hand- 
book, a handbook which, for reasons that will perhaps be obvious, 
is now undoubtedly being superseded by our own, but one which 
nevertheless has its points. And I quote. 


Before 
A little woman came out of the house 
and slowly made her way down the 
hill to the water’s edge. 


After 


An old woman with a face like a crum- 
pled leaf crept out of the gray, weath- 
er-worn house that frowned down on 
the sea from beneath two ragged pines. 
She was dressed in black, and she 
carried a small pillow, a book, a red 
plaid blanket, and a black cotton um- 
brella under one arm. Leaning heavily 
on a silver-headed cane while she 
picked her quavering way along the 
slippery, grass-grown path that squirm- 
ed over the bluff and down to the sea, 
she looked like a fairy-tale cricket, a 
lame one. 


Now if the editors of The Macmillan Handbook can achieve effects 
like this without even seeming to try, surely you can do as well. 
That revised sentence lives. It makes you see that little old crum- 

led woman staggering under her load and listing to the left under 
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the weight of that pillow, book, blanket and umbrella. 
















Exercise for Il.2.a: Re-write the following vague generalities, to 
achieve dynamism through concreteness: “All men are mortal.” 
“Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” “Power 
corrupts; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” (Hint: “All men 
and women, from great square-shouldered football players to little 
old women with faces like crumpled leaves, are subject to the rav- 
ages of fate, chance, kings and desperate men.”’) 


Il. 2. B: SHOWING IS BETTER THAN TELLING 


Again we must quote another little handbook, A Guide to 
Fiction-Writing, by Mr. Kobold Knight: 


Now consider this bit of writing: 


“I heard many years ago that Grandpa 
Russell had married again and had an- 
other son, John. The family moved to 
the fen country, where these events I 
am about to tell you actually oc- 
curred.” 


Now that form of telling is obviously 
not dramatic telling. 


Now notice this: 


“The great car took the hairpin bend 
on two wheels, and the fugitive cast 
an agonized glance down the winding 
mountain road. Far below him, but 
drawing ever closer, was the pillar of 
yellow dust that was the avenger.” 


Now that is dramatic telling. The 
story is telling itself, please note. 


Fortunately Mr. Knight’s principle is by now universally accepted; 
entire schools of creative writing have been founded and built upon 
it. But it might surprise the beginning student to know that writers 
occasionally still violate it. There is, in fact, an army of critics lying 
in wait to pounce upon the violators, and pounce they do. Listen 
to Joseph Cowley’s complaint in his review of Paul Horgan’s A 
Distant Trumpet: 


Everything is softened, watered down -— brutality, fight- 
ing, love, sorrow, the commonness of the soldiers. Even the 
adultery of Kitty Mainwaring, one of the officers’ wives, first 
with Matthew and then with Corporal Rainey, is not given 
us as direct experience. 


Well, perhaps Mr. Cowley is asking for too much, but still one 
can find examples of what Horgan might have achieved if he’d 
tried: 

Seeing me standing there, momentarily paralyzed, the man 
straightened to his full height and catapulted himself upon 
me, forcing me back across the room to my bed [query: 
would this not be improved by calling the bed ‘ rd four- 
poster with the scarlet valence and the mauve lace pillows?”’] 
Into my mind came the certainty that this was an insane 
rapist. | would be murdered. I remember thinking, “When 
they find me I hope they will realize that I fought as hard and 
long as I could.” * 
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We do realize it, we really do; we cannot help but feel that this 
writer (Anon., in the April, 1960, Ladies’ Home Journal, “A Shock- 
ing Story”) has come very close indeed to giving us her very own 
rape, as direct experience. The art of narration by showing can 
hardly be carried further than this. But the effort to do so is still 
the most worthwhile any young writer can undertake. If all stu- 
dents would take this principle seriously, I’m sure that we could 
“decimate one-third” * of the bad books being written today. 









Il. 2 C: IN CHOOSING CONCRETE DETAILS, BE EVOC- 
ATIVE; BE METAPHORICAL; BE POETIC. 


1. “Iam no Masters fan, but it is impossible not to admire the 
dexterity with which he keeps his balls in the air; the inter- 
ests are at once archaeological, historical, mystical, sexual, 
sporting and psychological.” (Norman Shrapnel, reviewing 
John Masters’ The Venus of Konpara).' 


2. “But contraception did not seriously affect the birthrate 
until, in the seventies, it returned from America, to which 
it had been carried by the younger Owen. Malthus had raised 
a spectre which could be neither ignored nor laid.” (G. M. 
Young, Victorian England). 

























3. “She became impersonal and forgot her husband, only 
using him as a lay figure to give point to her tale.” (Sher- 
wood Anderson).* 


4- “Liberal arts mean a great many things. One is that in a 
liberal arts institution we try to educate the whole of a stu- 
dent.” (Barnaby C. Keeney, President of Brown, in a pam- 
phlet, “An Introduction to the Brown Campus’’). 


5. The Making of the Broads, by J. M. Lambert, J. N. Jen- 
nings, C. T. Smith, Charles Green and J. N. Hutchinson 
(Royal Geographical Society, London).° 


In the words of Alan Swallow Publishers, such passages can _ 
raise our admiration for “the precision with which the poet handels 
the language” (jacket blurb for J. V. Cunningham’s The Exclusions 
of a Rhyme).*° 


Il. 2. D: NEVER MAKE A GENERALIZATION WITH- 
OUT AN APPROPRIATE CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION. 


“Life in both village and farm was as rough and crude as 
it always was on such advanced frontiers, but elements of 
higher civilization were by no means lacking. Gambling and 
drinking were universal, especially on the anniversary of the 
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battle of San Jacinto, while crime flourished despite the vigi- 
lance of hard working peace officers.” (Billington, The Far 
Western Frontier) .™ 


PRINCIPLE II.3 GOOD AMERICAN IS PROFOUND. 


Il. 3. A: COMPLEXITY IS PROFUNDITY 
One of the most difficult of all effects, so often not even at- 
tempted by the beginning writer, is that of proving that one may 
juggle many themes, or whatever, simultaneously. Of course any- 
one can give a false air of complexity, but to do so and at the same 
time give conclusive demonstration of one’s learning and literary 
sensitivity is no mean feat: 


In “Dragon’s Wine” he [Borden Deal] transfers the story 
of “Macbeth” to the Deep South, plays variations on the 
theme of “Moby Dick,” and makes three of his minor char- 
acters perform the function of a Greek chorus. There are 
echoes of Faulkner in the book, and there are a few passages 
that could bear the signature of Erskine Caldwell. But the 
synthesis of disparate elements is perfectly achieved; the 
whole is Borden Deal’s, and his alone.” (Ben Ray Redman).** 


Another mature writer, Professor Robert Gorham Davis, goes 
Redman one better by moving behind the echoes to the more 
evanescent general trends that lie back of their concrete sources: 


This tender and witty novel, by Herbert Gold, is a meta- 
physical poem to adolescence, such as we might imagine 
John Donne writing if he had grown up a Jewish boy in a 
non-Jewish suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, during the Thirties of 
this century.” (Times Book Review). 


Exercise for I1.3.a: Fill in the blanks (author and work) in the 
following confundity: 


This thought-provoking study erential i 
by 3 , is a fierce polemic on the dif- 
ficulty of raising children, such as we might imagine Ivy 
Compton- -Burnet writing if she had grown up in a sixteenth 
century provincial English town under the tyranny of a 
widowed and near insane father. 


Answer: Shakespeare, King Lear 





You are now ready to construct your own confundities. Do three 
of them and check them with your teacher before going to the 
next section (in our next issue). 
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NOTES 


1. If our readers subscribed to CM instead of borrowing it all the time, they’d 
know where to find Chapter One. 


2. Don’t pay anybody or you'll have to pay everybody. 
3- All-college assembly address by a full professor of education. Verbatim. 


4- From a 14-page circular advertising The New Yorker. It was nice to find, 
accompanying the booklet, a letter I never finished reading: “Dear Reader: 
The enclosed booklet was prepared to introduce The New Yorker to those 
who do not know it well. It supplies . . .” 


5. $2.50 to Harold Waters. 


6. I borrow this idiom from Ronald Steel, The New Republic of May 16, 
1960. $1.00 to Bernie Heringman. 


7. $3.00 to Homer Goldberg. 


8. Another $3.00 to Goldberg. Now don’t go pretending you don’t know what 
book it’s from. 


9. $3.00 to Art Livermore. 
10. $3.00 to Wm. Packard. 


11. Miscellany does not guarantee its readers against compound ironies. If 
Billington was having his little joke here, more power to him, but he ought 
to do the thing more carefully. $3.00 to Natalie Lerner. 


12. $3.00 to Wayne Carver. 
13. For the quote and the confundity, $5.00 to Howard Nemerov. 
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TRUE MOMENTS IN AMERICAN ACADEMIC 
HISTORY 


To: The Editors of the Department of American, 
Carleton Miscellany, Northfield, Minnesota 
Sirs: 

Owing to a certain natural timidity, as well as an ingrained re- 
spect for Criticism of every kind— without which American Let- 
ters would certainly not be what they are today —I had refrained 
from making public some observations which I have made of cer- . 
tain disquieting, nay, even alarming, symptoms lately appearing in 
English Departments all over the country. But your excellent little 
anthology, “Sinking as an Art,” gives me a to reflect that, as 
this particular cat is already out of that particular bag, silence is no 
longer a virtue. Allow me, therefore, to add to your symposium — 
a little late, as I almost always am—the following few anecdotes; 
which, though we disheartening, may yet comfort some read- 
ers with the reflexion that theirs are not the only colleges at which 
such things happen. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp NEMEROV. 


At ——— University, in the first semester of English 2873A (New 
Criticism and Old Poetry), my informant (who begs that his name 
be withheld) was moving steadily along through “A Valediction: 
Forbidding Mourning.” It was a normally dark day, the temperature 
in his basement classroom was the usual eighty-seven, the radiators 
were knocking, and against the window could be seen the fat be- 
hind of the workman who had left his power leaf-mulcher working 
while he had a cigarette. A an ordinary morning, and my in- 
formant, not foreseeing any difficulty, had come in the ordinary 
way to the last three stanzas: 


“If they be two, they are two so 
As stiffe twin compasses are two... 


” 


He raised his eyes from the page, and began: “It is, a see, the 
accuracy of the comparison, its justice, that counts. Granted that 
compasses are not usually associated in our minds with love, and 
that these compasses would not appear in, for example, a poem by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow” —slight titters from the B-minus 
cognoscenti at this — “what impresses us about this metaphor, finally, 
is something more than Donne’s ingenuity — it is, finally, his truth.” 

A hand went up, toward the back of the room. 

“But actually, sir,” said a young man not heretofore conspicuous 
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for brilliance — -my man rather thought he had transferred from Aero 
Engineering — “‘it isn’t quite true, is it?” 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Rathbone,” said the instructor, who had dealt 
with this problem many times before, and was already smiling some- 
what broadly, “I am afraid you have the wrong sort of compass. 
It’s not the kind that points North, you know, but the kind used 


for drawing circles — as you can see from the text: 


Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where I begunne.” 


“Oh, I understand that, sir,” said Mr. Rathbone. “So that at the 
end of the business he is just as far from her as he was at the be- 
ginning — since she is the pointy foot and he is the pencil foot, he 
just, well, goes around in circles, doesn’t he?” 

“In Christian Neo-Platonism,” began the instructor; but Rath- 
bone interrupted. 

“I mean, sir, that’s one of the ways in which the metaphor goes 
wrong. The other is worse, though. T can see what he means about 
the relation of the compass feet; but he tries to give the impres- 
sion of something continuous — you have the idea of drawing cir- 
cles, see, and that’s all right in itself, though it doesn’t get the poor 
guy home again — but when he tries to put it together with the 
idea of coming back to the girl (that’s the stanza before the last, 
where the fixed foot grows erect as the other one comes home), the 
whole thing sort of goes to pieces. If you try it with a real pair of 
compasses, you won't get a circle and you won’t get a spiral, you'll 

et a mess.” 

“Well,” said my man (who now claims he had always suspected 
this himself), “Mr. Rathbone has certainly raised an maervinns 
point — two points, rather, heh heh — which is certainly well wort 
our consideration. I think, myself, that it is a little late in the hour 
to begin a debate on this subject, and that if we break off now we 
shall probably be able to be first in line at the cafeteria.” 

Still smiling, and avoiding Rathbone’s eye, he left the = 
and dodged down the hall to his office, where he collapsed into a 
chair. That metaphor of Donne’s had served him well, over the 
years; now it was gone. Had it not been guaranteed for soundness, 
warranted metaphysically witty, since graduate school, in textbook 
after textbook, anthology after anthology? Should he resign? Brazen 
it out? Do away with himself? 

There we leave him, since his fate as an individual doesn’t matter 
here, does it? But that’s the kind of thing I mean. 


At another institution, in a graduate seminar on the Teaching 
of Creative Writing, a very old graduate student broke up the dis- 
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cussion of “The Beast in the Jungle” by announcing that it was, 
after all, a fairly thin little anecdote to receive all that treatment, 
and that if James really meant the names John Marcher and May 
Bartram to be sy mbolic of the seasons — as was said to be shown by 
their meeting at Weatherend—then James was doing something 
atrociously inartistic. Also, that the ending, where the Beast sprung, 
seemed to him a drastic piece of sentimental over- -writing, designed 
(as James would say) “to confer on the false quantity the brave 
appearance of the true,” or, as he (the old graduate student) would 
say, “to fake one’s way through.” Finally, reverting to the matter 
of names, he himself never expected to be a novelist of the stature 
of Henry James, and he didn’t mean to be immodest, but he would 
allow that if he could have written The Golden Bow! at all he could 
probably have had sense enough not to call one of the major per- 
sons Fanny Assingham, seating the poor lady, as it were, thrice; or 
possibly four times, since ‘ing” was a termination, too, and char- 
acteristically formed the rear end of a verb. 


That, too, is the kind of thing I mean. It doesn’t often come to 
outright mutiny, as it did at one of our Eastern colleges when a 
bearded freshman from Nebraska said that “The Secret Sharer” 
was, after all, a pretty cheesy bit of mechanism, and much over- 
worked for significance; he merely sneered when the instructor ex- 
plained how L egatt meant Legate, and had to be put down for in- 
subordination. Or when a senior, at the climax of what might have 
been a brilliant career, simply refused to explain to the oral exam- 
iners how J. Alfred Prufrock was descended from Guido da Monte- 
feltro—this although he had heard Professor Limpkin’s celebrated 
lecture on the subject only a fortnight before. Outrages like these 
do not, I hope, happen daily, and my readers will be glad to know 
that the affairs of Rathbone and the old graduate student were han- 
dled with considerable tact and discretion, so that they did not go 
beyond the Dean’s office. Still, it would take but a few such episodes 
to destroy public confidence in Criticism entirely, outmode whole 
libraries of explication, and deprive of the means of life many thou- 
sands of earnest English teachers, whose only and trifling fault it 
was that they did not think. 
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“There is no example of constancy like yours, and it 
always stings my stupor into temporary recovery and 
wonderful resolution to accept the noble challenge. 


But ‘the strong hours conquer us,’ and I am the victim 
of miscellany — miscellany of designs, vast debility, and 
procrastination.” 


— Emerson, in a letter to Carlyle (1870) 





